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Monday,  30  December,  19*6 


INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  TRIBUNAL 
FOR  THE  FAR  EAST 
Court  House  of  the  Tribunal 
7/ar  Ministry  Building 
Tokyo,  Japan 

The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

at  093° • 

Appearances: 

For  the  Tribunal,  some  as  before  with  the 
exception  of!  HONORABLE  JUSTICE  0.  JARANILLA,  Member 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  HONORABLE 
JUSTICE  JU-AO  BEI,  Uember  from  the  Republic  of  China, 

not  sitting. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  same  as  before 
For  the  Defense  Section,  same  as  before. 

The  Accused: 

All  present  except  0KA'*A,  Shumel,  who  is 
represented  by  his  counsel. 

mm  mm  mm 

(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 
t.  English-  interpretation  was  made  by  the  • 
Language  Section,  USEE.)  _ _ 


MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  in  session. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Levin. 

MR.  LEVIN:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Tribunal: 

This  trial  has  now  progressed  so  that  it  is 
apparent  the  prosecution  will  close  its  case  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

On  October  2,  19*6,  v/hen  there  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  entire  Tribunal  as  to  the  procedure 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  witnesses,  it 
will  be  recalled  Dr.  KIYOSE  suggested  that  at  the 
....... thp  nrosecution' s  case  the  defense  should 
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There  are  many  cogent  reasons  why  a  recess 
should  be  granted.  While  the  Indictment  was  lodged 
on  April  29,  1946,  nevertheless  it  was  not  possible, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  anticipate  the  many 
facets  of  the  prosecution's  case.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  case  the  prosecution  not  only  had  a  very  fine 
and  well-equipped  staff  of  lawyers,  investigators 
and  other  necessary  assistants,  but  it  had  the  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  staff  of  eleven  allied  nations  to 
assist  them.  Even  before  they  arrived  in  December, 
departments  of  the  various  governments  of  the  Allied 
Nations  were  already  making  their  preparations  for 
the  trial  of  alleged  war  criminals.  While  learned 
and  distinguished  Japanese  counsel  were  familiar  with 
the  history  and  background  of  many  of  the  events  set 
forth  in  the  Indictment,  yet  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  anticipate  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
evidence  which  would  be  adduced  and  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  and  proper  preparation. 

After  the  arrival  of  American  counsel  most 
of  their  time  was  taken  up  with  the  performance  of 
those  necessary  functions  required  by  all  those 
arriving  in  occupied  territory  and  immediate  prepar¬ 
ation  of  preliminary  motions.  One  of  the  ten  days 
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of  the  continuance  which  tho  Court  granted  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  nearing  the  opening  statement  of 
the  learned  Chief  Prosecutor  of  the  United  States, 
and  American  counsel  could  only  superficially  get 
acquainted  with  their  clients  and  with  the  matters 
involving  them.  Since  that  time  the  Court  has  been 
in  continuous  session  daily,  with  the  exception  of 
those  unbearable  days  in  July  when  there  was  no  air- 

conditioning  system  in  the  courtroom. 

A  short  statement  of  the  mechanics  of  the 

work  of  defense  counsel  might  not  be  inappropriate . 

In  addition  to  their  attendance  at  court  they  must, 
of  necessity,  almost  doily  examine  the  various  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  tendered  by  the  prosecution.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  individually  autonomous  it 
is  essential  tKat  each  counsel,  at  least  superficial¬ 
ly,  examine  the  documents  that  have  been  tendered. 

Some  of  this  may  be  done  during  the  daytime  or  some 
at  night.  But  in  any  event  those  matters  have  consumed 
a  great  deal  of  our  time.  The  prosecution  had  no  such 
problem  because  particular  phases  of  particular  docu¬ 
ments  could  be  assigned  to  various  groups.  Most  of 
the  time  of  the  defense  counsel  is  used  in  being 
current.  In  addition  thereto,  there  is  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  general  problems  and  for  a  while  our  group 
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met  almost  dally  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
efficient  organization  and  performing  their  functions, 
not  merely  from  a  defense  position  but  also  in  an 
endeavor  to  aid  the  Court.  During  this  time  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  make  that  necessary  prepar¬ 
ation  for  trial  every  conscientious  lawyer  desires  to 
meke.  It  is  one  of  the  few  times  since  my  admission 
to  the  Bar,  almost  thirty-nine  years  ago,  although  I 
am  only  a  lawyer  with  a  modest  practice,  that  I  am 
before  the  Court  practically  without  a  complete  and 

adequate  brief  of  the  facts  and  of  the  law.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  not  asking  too  much  then  in  requesting 
the  Court  to  recess  for  thirty  days. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  invariably  granted 
our  requests  for  subpoena  and  interrogation  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  ®f  documents.  At  best, 
because  of  language  and  transportation  difficulties 
this  is  time-consuming,  but  to  date  we  have  practically 
had  no  opportunity  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

On  Monday,  December  23,  1946,  the  Court 
indicated  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  prosecution's 
case  it  will  hear  various  motions  of  the  defense  for 
dismissal  of  the  Indictment.  These  arguments  should 
last  at  least  a  day  and  I  know  the  Court,  in  the  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  its  duty,  which  is  so 
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evident,  will  have  to  take  some  time;  to  consider 
and  determine  those  motions.  During  the  recess 
period  no  time  will  be  wasted  by  the  Court  because 
it  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  theso 
motions,  and  while  I  would  not  presume  to  suggest 
anything  to  the  Court,  it  undoubtedly  will  want  to 
review  the  record  tc  date.  In  this  connection  I 
might  say  that  during  the  tricl  at  Nuernberg  there 
was  a  recess,  I  believe,  of  twenty  days.  The  Nuern 
berg  trial,  as  I  estimate  it,  consumed  160  trial 
days  and  my  be  st  calculation  is  that  the  record 
pnnmvl mnt.ed  about  4.t)00.000  words.  The  number  of 


days  during  which  this  Court  has  sat  to  oate  is  i^u 
days.  Up  to  and  including  Friday,  December  27,  194-6, 
the  record  in  this  case,  exclusive  of  the  proceedings 
in  Chambers ,  approximated  4,000,000  words.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  already  the  time  consumed  in  the 
trial  of  this  cose,  with  the  amount  of  evidence 
introduced,  is  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Nuernberg  trial,  and  on  the  basis  cf  the  additional 
time  which  it  is  estimated  the  presentation  of  the 
prosecution’s  case  will  take,  it  will  exceed  the 
tw,  which  was  taken  for  the  presentation  of  the 


While  the  Tribunal  needs  no  accolade,  either 
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from  me  or  from  the  defense,  nevertheless,  It  has 
sat  patiently  during  the  hot  days  of  the  summer  and 
through  the  winter,  including  the  holiday  season. 

While  I  appreciate  that  in  the  usual  criminal  trial 
there  is  never  any  adjournment  during  the  course  of 
the  trial  to  give  the  defense  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  Its  case,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  these 
situations  are  not  comparable.  In  the  first  place, 
in  cases  of  that  type  the  issues  ar^  usually  much 
narrower,  the  time  consumed  is  much  shorter,  and  it 

would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  Jury  intact  during  a 
long  recess.  We  have,  of  course,  no  such  situation 

here.  It  is  believed,  as  will  be  indicated  by  my 
associates,  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  a  fair 
and  expeditious  trial  to  grant  this  recess.  Certain¬ 
ly  giving  the  defendants  time  to  prepare  their  defense 
properly  is  in  the  interests  of  a  fair  trial. 
"Expeditious,"  as  referred  to  in  the  Charter,  can 
only  have  reference  to  proceeding  with  that  degree  of 
promptness  that  lends  itself  to  a  fair  trial,  and 
without  undue,  protracted,  and  improper  delay.  It 
must  certainly  be  said  that  the  trial  has  been  ex¬ 
peditious  in  that  at  no  time  during  the  course  of 
the  trial  has  there  been  any  undue  waste  of  time. 

The  Court  sat  on  Saturday,  July  6.  During  this  holiday 
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season,  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  direction 
of  the  Charter,  tho  Court  has  been  in  session  contin- 
uoujly  and  we  have  hod  only  such  time  off  os  the 
recognized  national  holidays.  It  is  believed  that 
not  only  would  there  be  no  loss  of  time  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  this  request,  but  actually  it  would  save  time. 

It  would  give  us  thet  opportunity  to  marshal  our 
facts  and  organize  our  material  so  that  time  would 
actually  be  saved. 

Vic  of  the  defenso  have  been  anxious  to  ore- 
sent  tvery  possible  and  proper  defense.  We  feel  that 
from  the  altitude  the  Court  has  exhibited  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  issues  which  we  have  presented  from  time  to 
time,  it  invites  a  real  and  genuine  lawyer-like 
defense.  Many  of  us  v/ho  came  here  anticipated  being 
home  long  before  this.  However,  now  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  trial  indicate  it  will  take  more  time,  we  feel 
our  personal  desires  and  wishes  must  be  subordinated 
to  that  ideal  which  we,  cs  lawyers,  cherish*,  that  is, 
loyalty  to  our  clients  in  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  case,  and  duty  to  the  Court.  In  this  trial  of 
history  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  is  of  no  moment*,  the 
only  important  thing  is  that  the  issues  shall  have 
been  completely  and  adequately  presented  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Tribunal,  and  that  the  decision  of 


the  Tribunal  may  n  st  on  such  presentation.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Tribunal, 
all  we  ask  is  what  King  Henry  of  Frcncc  said  to  the 
emissaries  of  Henry  V  of  Fnglnnd,  "You  shall  soon  be 
despatched  with  fair  condition.  A  night  is  but  small 
breath  end  little  pause  tc  answer  matters  of  this 
consequence 
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TH.2  HISfrIUTVTi  ”r.  Logan. 

•J..  L'X)  i  If  the  Trlbun.ll  r  Ira  so,  In 
vlr'v  of  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  will  rest 
within  several  weeks,  the  defense  deem  It  imperative 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  a  recess  in  which  to  make 
necessary  preparations  for  the  presentation  of  its 
defense  in  a  logical  and  systematic  manner.  The 
reasons  necessitating  such  a  request  are  as  follows: 

Until  recently  it  was  impossible  for  the 
defense  to  know  definitely  which  documents  the 
prosecution  would  introduce  in  evidence,  and, 
since  then,  the  defense  has  stepped  up  its  processing 
of  documents.  But,  at  thp  present  timo,  it  does 
not  have  sufficient  personnel  and  the  mechanical 
facilities  to  translate  and  process  documents  which 
would  Insure  a  continuous  supply  of  documents  once 
the  defense  starts  its  case..  At  the  present  time 
the  defense  has  50  Japanese  translators,  whereas, 
the  prosecution  had  150,  and,- what  is  more  important, 
at  the  present  time  the  defense  only  has  4  American 
civilian  checkers,  whereas,  the  prosecution  had  15 
civilians  and  10  officers.  To  completely  process  a 
document  the  average  amount  that  can  be  accomplished 
is  approximately  one  page  per  man  pei  day.  The 
unusual  features  of  this  Trial,  with  its  many 
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defendants,  language  difficulties  and  the  large 
number  of  exhibits  does  not  permit  of  procedure 
generally  followed  in  national  courts.  However,  even 
then,  recesses  are  often  granted  to  permit  a  defendant 
to  assemble  his  evidence  and  prepare  his  case.  The 
fact  that  there  Is  less  then  one  American  attorney 
for  each  accused,  and,  since  he  had  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  In  the  courtroom  dally  attending  to  the 
voluminous  evidence  being  presented,  it  has  been 
impossible  except  on  week-ends  or  in  the  evenings 
to  prepare  for  his  defense.  This  has  had  to  be 
done  in  addition  to  pre-examination  of  the  documents 
about  to  be  introduced  by  the  prosecution.  The  only 
time  that  has  been  available  to  the  defense  counsel 
to  interview  the  accused  has  been  during  short  recesses 
each  day  and  on  week-ends. 

Much  of  the  time  spent  with  the  accused 
to  date  has  been  devoted  to  the  testimony  which  was 
being  offered  by  the  prosecution.  If  a  recess  Is 
granted  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  have 
uninterrupted  interviews  with  the  accused,  go  over 
proposed  evidence  and  prepare  the  necessary  affidavits 
and  statements. 

Unlike  the  prosecution,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  defense  to  divide  the  case  into  certain  phases 


and  assign  them  to  various  lawyers  because  there  ore 
not  sufficient  lawyers.  In  addition,  the  very  nature 
of  the  Indictment  demands  that  each  individual 
lawyer  for  the  accused  must  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  entire  case.  Thus  the  working  tine  of  the 
defense  lawyer  is  consumed  on  matters  which  are  not 
entirely  relevant,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  his  Individual  defense i  This 
has  token  considerable  time  and  has  retarded  individ¬ 
ual  defense  preparations. 

In  addition  to  preparation  of  defenses 
for  each  individual  accused,  the  burden  is  also  on 
each  of  the  defense  attorneys  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  genernl  defenses  applicable  to 
all  the  accused. 

Written  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Tribunal  to  produce  certain  witnesses  and  documents. 
Many  of  the  defense  counsel  received  permission  to 
interview  such  witnesses  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  but  have  not  yet  hod  the  opportunity  or  time 
or  facilities  furnished  them  to  accomplish  this, 
except  in  a  few  instances. 

There  is  onlv  one  stenographer  for  every 
two  American  defense  attornyes  which  is  a  serious 
handicap.  No  such  situation  faced  the  prosecution 


with  Its  large  staff  of  lawyers,  assistants  and 
stenperaphers. 

The  present  climatic  wording  conditions 
havn  militated  against  progressive  achievement  in 
working  out  a  defense.  The  coal  shortage  has 
prevented  the  defense  lawyers  from  working  in  their 
offices  at  night  when  they  are  without  heat  and 
night  work  has  to  be  done  at  home.  Even  during  the 
day  the  heat  is  on  for  only  four  hours  and  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  stenographers  to  type. 

The  opportunity  of  interviewing  witnesses 
and  taking  affidavits  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  transportation  shortage,  and,  in  addition, 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  up  to  the  present 
to  find  the  necessary  time  in  which  to  accomplish 
this.  More  time  is  needed  to  prepare  interrogatories, 
review  the  record,  prepare  opening  statement^ present 
briefs  and  digest  the  legal  points  involved. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  all  the 
defense  attorneys  that  a  fair  trial  will  be  impossible 
unless  a  recess  of  at  least  one  monthb  duration  is 
granted. 

THE  PRE.-IDENT:  Mr.  Blewett. 

MR,  BLEWETT {  Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  the  Tribunal,  as  American  counsel  for  TOJO  I  Join 


with  my  fellow  defense  counsel  In  requesting  a  recess 
of  at  least  4  weeks' duration  at  the  close  of  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  That  period  Is  not  much. 

This  request  Is  made  after  deliberate  and  serious 
considerations  and  Is  made  in  good  faith  as  lawyers 
who  have  been  selected  by  our  government  to  Insure 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  to  the  accused. 

Vfe  feel  certain  that  the  Members  of  the 
Tribunal  and  you,  Mr.  President,  all  of  whom  have  been 
most  appreciative  during  this  prolonged  trial  to 
the  defense,  will  undorstand  and  extend  sympathetic 
comprehension  to  this  appeal. 

It  is  our  determination  and  our  duty 
as  officers  of  the  Court  to  present  a  concise,  true 
and  complete  defense  insofar  ns  we  have  the  ability, 
legal  training  and  experience  of  so  doing.  To 
achieve  this  purpose  and  to  perform  that  function, 
the  great  responsibility  that  has  been  delegated 
to  us  by  our  Secretary  of  War  and  by  all  nations 
that  are  sincerely  desirouc  of  peace,  we  require  time 
for  adequate  and  orderly  preparation.  We  feel  our 
burden  most  conscientiously  indeed. 

The  prosecution  has  covered  most  ably  a 
most  enlarged  field.  It  has  not  yet  concluded.  A 
trial  brief  no  matter  how  extended  would  be  incomplete 
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at  this  Juncture*  We  rust  see  the  entire  picture 
before  we  can  hope  to  combat  and  rebut,  where 
possible,  the  vast  ramifications  of  the  case.  We 
must  have  a  little  time  at  the  very  close  to  view 
the  entire  picture  and  to  study  it  closely  and  then 
lr.y  out  our  defense  orderly,  lcgrlly  and  in  logical 
sequence.  That  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  a  trial 
that  concerns  the  whole  world  and  all  the  free 
people  everywhere.  It  is  a  request  by  experienced 
lawyers  of  experienced  and  very  conscientious  and 
learned  Jurors  and  that  request  is  made  only  in  the 
interests  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  and  for  no 
other  consideration  whatsoever. 

The  accused  are  guaranteed  their  day  in 
court.  We  as  counsel  desire  most  sincerely  that  they 
be  accorded  a  full,  complete  end  adequate  defense. 

*  Realizing  our  task  in  the  preparation  and 

presentation  of  a  case  of  such  importance  and 
magnitude,  we,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
require  a  more  extended  period  than  thirty  days,  but 
with  that  period  of  time  and  no  less,  we  shall  do  our 

very  best. 
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THE  PRESIDENT;  Doc*  any  other  defense 
counsel  desire  to  address  the  Tribunal? 

MR.  BLEWETT:  That  eppears  to  be  all,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Higgins. 

MR.  HIGGINS:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 

Tribunal. 

The  prosecution  hopes  to  conclude  its  case 
sometime  during  the  week  beginning  January  13*  0n 
this  particular  motion  we  feel  that  we  should  neither 
support  nor  oppose  the  granting  of  any  reasonable 
time  which  the  court  may  feol  the  defense  Is  entitled 
to  to  prepare  for  the  presentation  of  that  defense . 

THE  PRESIDENT:  One  of  the  grounds  given  by 
the  defense  is  the  shortage  of  stenographers  and 
interpreters  and  translators  and  checkers.  There 
should  be  no  objection  to  the  transfer  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  prosecution  to  the  defense-,  at  least 
I  can  see  none  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  moke  the  j 

transfer,  Mr.  Higgins» 

As  to  the  provision  of  better  heated  chambers, 
I  am  unable  to  make  any  suggestion.  V/e  who  work  in 
every  comfort  certainly  have  every  sympathy  with  those 

who  do  not. 

UR.  HIGGINS:  Mr.  President,  a  plan  is  being 
worked  on  at  present  for  the  transfer  of  such_of^ur_ 
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personnel,  translators  and  checkers  ns  we  enn  spore, 

V.c  think,  perhops,  that  that  will  require  the  approvol 
of  the  Supreme  Commander's  headquarters .  The  Tribunal 
constitutes  one  staff  section  end  the  prosecution 
section  a  different  one.  v,o  will  be  glad  to  coooerate 
with  the  defense  counsel  end  transfer  the  use  of  such 
of  our  personnel  as  can  bo  spared  for  the  assistance 
of  the  defense. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I  personally  in  Chambers 
have  opposed  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  vacation, 
as  the  defense  counsel  know.  I  stated  that  I  had 
twenty-one  years'  experience  of  trying  criminal  cases 
and  never  on  a  single  occasion  had  I  adjourned  a  ease 
to  enable  the  defense  to  get  ready.  I  realize  this 
is  an  exceptional  case  and  I  will  leave  it  to  my 
brothers  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of  a 
recess  or  no  recess.  I  will  only  vote  i*  I  have  to. 

We  will  consider  the  matter. 


I 


€ 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  Colonel  Danste. 

LIEUT.  C0L01.EL  D,^1STE:  Mr.  President, 

Members  cf  tho  Tribunal,  I  was  about  tc  road  pr' socu- 
ticn  docuncnt  5538,  that  is  exhibit  1806. 

Ti-E  PRESIDENT:  Bof-  ro  you  deel  with  thet, 
Cclcnol  Danste,  at  page  13851  of  tho  record  I  am 
reported  tc  have  said  in  answer  to  Captain  Brocks: 
"’Highest*  was  corrected  tc  'higher.'"  I  refer  n^vr 
tc  page  13845,  lino  17,  v/horo  you,  Cclonol  Denste,  use 
tho  torn  "highest,"  but  no  ccrrocti*  n  appears  there  cr 
subsequently.  I  think  ycu  did  nrkc  tho  ccrroction  at 
tho  tine  ycu  spoko.  Is  that  so? 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  D^MSTE:  i.s  fer  as  I  ronenber 
I  said  —  I  made  tho  correction,  yes,  sir. 

Lih.  BROOKS:  If  tho  Tribunal  please,  the 
President  has  roportod  accurately.  I  recall  definitely 
that  exactly  os  the  President  ropertod  is  whet  hap¬ 
pened. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Yes.  Cclonol,  proceed  with 
ycur  evidence* 

LIEUT.  COLOhEL  Bi.MSTE:  That  is  page  1,  the 
last  paragraph: 

"Y/hcn  I  first  arrived  at  Tijku  Camp  Lieutenant 
KOBUTi.  was  the  Japanese  officer  in  charge.  There  were 
also  Corporal  IKj*I  and  1st  Class  Private  KOWuNa. 


KOBUTii  was  q  nonbor  cf  the  No.  6  Tronsport  Unit. 

During  the  period  I  wos  in  this  conp  I  sow  Lieutenant 
KOBUTiv  act  os  the  officer  in  charge  and  issue  orders 
both  to  Japanese  staff  and  to  the  Indian  prisoners  of 
v/ar,  I  shifted  fron  Tijku  Conp  to  the  unknown  canp 
about  1$-  nilcs  away.  This  was  in  August  1944.  The 
Japanese  officers  and  NCO's  nontioned  above  cone  with 
us  to  this  camp  and  shortly  after  our  arrival  there 
Lieutenant  ITO  and  Lanco  Corporal  TaNAKj.  arrived.  I 
saw  fron  my  own  observation  thftt  Lieutenant  KOBUTA 
remained  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  canp,  but  Lance 
Corporal  TnlA.KA  acted  as  his  second  in  command  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  others  there  higher  in  rank. 
Lance  Corporal  Ti.lLiKii  in  ny  presence  took  orders  and 
discussed  orders  with  KOBUT<i,  and  gave  orders  to  other 
members  of  the  Japanese  staff  and  Indian  prisoners  of 


"TANAKA  said  to  me  and  other  Indian  prisoners 
that  we  were  going  to  be  part  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

In  February  1945  T«N.JO»  told  no  end  Sub  Mahoned  Akrun 
and  Mahoned  Hussein  IWO  that  we  were  no  longer  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  but,  by  Japanese  ordor,  fornod  part  of 
the  Nipponese  Array.  He  told  us  that  in  conversation  in 
our  own  room.  He  said  it  was  an  order  of  the  High 
Command  and  it  had  to  be  carried  out.  I  protested  and 
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the  two  others  also  protested.  We  sold  it  was  not 
according  to  tho  rulos  of  war,  and  we  said  wc  did  not 
wont  to  be  part  of  the  Nippon  Army.  T..NAKA  said  'You 
have  just  got  to  be,1  Tj.NuKA  spoke  in  the  Japanese 
language  and  I  understood  v/hat  he  said.  The  throo  of 
us  understood  enough  of  the  Japanese  language  to  know 
what  ho  said,  Tho  IWO  acted  us  an  interpreter  in  trons- 

I,.  *  |  I  i 

lating  our  protests  into  tho  Japanose  language  to 

T/vNi.Ki,  then  started  putting  us  on  parades.  He 
started  to  teach  us  the  Japanese  procedure  and  customs. 
Wc  started  fatigues  early  in  tho  morning,  about  7  a.m., 
and  finished  about  6  p.n.  That  was  the  regular  pro¬ 
cedure.  Tho  fatigue  was  lifting  heavy  boxes  of  medi¬ 
cine  or  food  stuff  and  carrying  it  about  two  or  throo 
miles,  and  making  threo  cr  four  trips  each  day.  A 
whole  lot  of  tho  Indian  prisoners  wero  in  tho  fatiguo 
party.  Some  v/cre  sent  to  a  garden,  whilst  others  did 
tho  work  above  referred  to. 

"His  Honor:  Q.  Did  you  have  any  meal  tino 
between  7  a.n.  and  6  p.n.? 

"Answer.  The  first  ncal  cf  the  day,  when  v/o 
had  any,  was  about  6:30  a.m.  During  tho  last  threo 
months  or  so  of  our  captivity  wc  wore  given  no  meal 
before  starting  work  for  the  day.  We  had  our  own  cook¬ 
house  and  v/c  managed  to  obtain  our  ovm  private  supply 
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ol  tea  and  sugar  and  salt.  Wo  wore  only  ablu  to  have 
sonc thing  to  drink  before  storting  work,  but  nothing 
to  cat, 

"At  12  nidday  wo  got  cur  first  nccl  of  the 
dey.  Wo  generally  carried  rice  with  us  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Japanoso.  i.t  first  tho  amount  of  rice 
given  to  us  v/as  ton  ounces.  Later  tho  supply  din- 
ini  shod  until  it  was  about  five  ounces .  They  gave  us 
some  dried  tinned  vegetables,  but  nostly  wo  lived  on 
jungle  leaves.  One  hour  v/as  allowod  for  tho  nidday 
meal.  We  stopped  wherever  wo  happened  to  be  working. 

"Tho  next  meal  was  v/hen  v/e  cane  back  about 
7  p.m.  If  it  was  dark  at  this  tine  we  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  lights.  All  wo  could  oat  was  tho  rice  ra¬ 
tion  per  nan  left  over  from  the  nidday  noal.  Before 
the  evening  meal  we  wero  given  half  an  hour's  Military 
training.  Ti.hAKA  v/as  always  in  charge  of  this  train¬ 
ing.  KOBUT«  at  times  v/ould  cone  along  anc  v/atch  what 
was  happening. 

"I  saw  TiiNjJGi  on  a  groat  many  occasions  beat 
the  Indian  prisoners  on  thoso  parades.  Sometimes  he 
would  slap  then  v/ith  his  open  hand,  and  sometimes  hit 
them  with  sticks  about  the  hoad  and  body,  but  generally 
about  the  head.  I  sew  him  boat  men  so  consistently 
that  every  prisoner  would  havo  received  a  beating,  end 
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generally  about  twenty  prisoners  would  bo  beaten  each 
day  at  the  training  period.  Mostly  the  slaps  admin¬ 
istered  with  the  hand  wore  severe  enough  to  knock  non 
to  the  ground.  This  generally  happened  when  he 
slapped  with  his  hand.  I  of ton  hoard  hin  say  to  a 
prisoner  'Your  brain  is  not  oil  right  so  I  an  going  to 
fix  it  up, '  and  he  would  then  hit  hin  on  the  head  with 
a  stick.  The  stick  v/os  generally  a  long  walking  stick 
about  an  inch  thick. 

"I  will  deal  no w  with  ill-troatnont  and  the 
withholding  cf  nodical  supplios  and  give  particular 
instances.  And  when  I  have  finished  describing  these 
I  will  describe  beheadings  and  killings, 

"jibcut  March  194?  throe  cf  cur  soldiers,  Ma¬ 
homed  Shafi,  Ali  Haider  and  Tufail  Mahomed  v/ero  ill- 
treated  by  TAluiKi.  as  well  as  KOBUTa.  TaNAKA  told  no 
that  these  throe  men  who  v/ero  then  working  in  the  garden 
were  bad  workers,  and  ho  asked  no  to  oxanine  then.  I 
examined  then  and  I  told  TaNaKa  they  were  sick  from 
beriberi  and  general  debility.  I  told  him  this  myself  •' 
in  the  Japanese  language,  using  riy  hands  to  supplement 
v/hat  I  told  him. 

"I  then  saw  him  boat  then  one  by  one,  first  of 
all  by  slapping  them  with  his  hands  until  they  were 
knocked  to  the  ground.  He  then  got  then  to  their  feet 
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again  and  boat  than  v/ith  a  stick  on  tho  knuckles  and 
knees  and  about  tho  head  until  tho  throe  of  then  became 
unconscious*  The  booting  lasted  for  about  half  an 
hour.  After  the  beating  I  saw  that  Ali  Haider  was  vory 
sick  and  I  gave  him  such  nodical  attention  as  I  could 
until  his  death  about  a  week  or  ten  days  la tor.  Al¬ 
though  I  told  Tit&iKA  that  ho  was  vory  sick,  TANAKA 
said  ho  v'ould  hovo  tc  work  on  tho  fatigue  carrying  vege¬ 
tables  from  tho  ground,  I  sow  that  Ali  Hcider  on  this 
occasion  did  not  roturn  to  tho  camp,  and  tho  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  brought  by  other  Indians  into  tho  camp.  I 
saw  him  then.  Ho  was  unconscious  and  in  a  vory  feeble 
condition.  I  gave  him  injections  to  try  and  keep  him 

alive,  but  an  hour  and  a  half  later  he  died, 

* 

"I  hre  be.  r  practicing  i.\  Indio  os  a  doctor 
for  throe  year”'  .-»n  medics.;.  . i 2 or  I  v/orked  for  three 

years,  ard  fr  *.r.  cy  radical  wenar lance  and  my  examina¬ 
tion  and  cb saltation  of  Ali  Hridor  after  the  beatings 
I  have  described,  f  can  say  that  ho  died  as  the  result 
of  these  bejf-ng.-J:  1  v/ present  v/hon  he  was  buried. 

"Shall  a’ul  Tuiail  were  ill  from  the  boatings 
and  were  put  oh  light  work.  Their  condition  v/cs  bad  but 

not  so  bad  as  Ali  Haider’s. 

"I  saw  that  Tufail  was  in  a  very  weak  condi¬ 
tion,  and  in  fact  ho  vas  so  ill  that  he  asked  me  to 
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.  glV"  Mn  P°l30n  80  °S  to  hte  die.  Of  course,  I 
a  dld  d°  80  0nd  evor>tually  he  recovered.  I  k.vo 

3 :::  rfi  in  tho  2/9  ',oh  °n  tM°  **-.  -  >»  *  ln 

«  .  that  hospital  now.  I  alsc  saw  Iufoll  ^ 

,  sub.  nkrun  and  IWO  Kahoned  Hussein  wore  present  and 
«  3°W  th°  ba“tlne  of  shafl,  Holder  and  Tufall. 

,  "The  next  case  of  111  treatnont  was  tho  case 

•  °f  MUnShl  Khan<  1  s=*  hit.  beaten  by  TAH.JU  and  nu, 

»  °nd  l0t“r  Mod  to  a  tres-  Ho  was  kept  there  for 

■  tTCnty~f,Ur  h0Urs  wlthout  *"*  or  water.  His  hand, 
were  tied  behind  hi,  backi  ho  was  tied  up  with  repo  to 

the  trunk  of  tho  tree,  the  ropo  stretching  around  hi, 

body  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  was  about  July 

W5.  Whilst  he  was  tied  to  the  tree  ho  actually  passed 

water  and  defecated  standing  up  whilst  tied  to  tho 
treo, 

"He  was  beaten  for  more  then  fifteen  nlnutes 
before  he  was  tied  to  tho  tree.  I  saw  hln  receive 
this  beating  from  and  KOBUTn  who  used  firewood 

sticks  about  the  length  of  ny  cm.  They  beat  hln  about  ; 
the  head  and  knees.  Jon.  -DfiuUah  Khan  was  present  at 

the  besting  of  Munshl  Khans  IWO  Uahoned  Hussoln  was 
also  orosent, 

"I  can  also  sponk  of  the  boating  of  L'ahoned 
Shr.fl  of  the  2/9  Jot.  Rcginont.  This  v/as  about  tho 


of  a  tree  and  he  v/as  ioft  there  all  night.  I  rvA*& 
others  supplied  him  with  food  and  water  secretly  during 


heavy  sticks  ever  the  head  for  more  than  nan  an  n  •  • 

I  sew  then  do  this,  and  I  saw  KOBUTA  standing  watching 
at  the  tine.  I  did  not  hear  hin  say  anything.  Ho  did 

I  saw  hin  boccno  unconscious 
revive  hin  by  throwing  vrter 
then  boaton  until  he  was  uncon- 


net  inter for o  in  any  way. 
and  T^lOiKn  or  KOWnNA  would 
on  his  face,  and  he  was 

scious  again. 

"Irmediotaly  after  the  beating  was  over  I 

sew  Ti.N;JO;  and  KOW^NA  force  Shefi  to  knoel  on  firewood 
sticks  with  a  pieco  of  firewood  behind  his  knees.  I 
saw  then  tie  Shofi's  hands  behind  his  beck,  and  I  sow 
then  beat  hin  on  the  heed  and  body  with  sticks.  In 
the  position  he  was  it  was  inpossible  for  hin  to  renain 
uoright,  and  they  would  beat  hin  when  ho  fell  down  and 
then  lift  hin  beck  to  the  upright  position  again.  This 
happened  several  tines.  This  particular  beating  took 
about  another  half  an  hour.  Whilst  Shafi  was  in  this 
position  and  being  beaten  by  and  KOWnN,  I  saw 

nmir  nfitrol  on  Shofi's  feet  and  sot  a  light  to 
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the  night, 

"The  reason  given  by  TaN/JOi  for  the  beeting 
of  Shafi  was  that  although  Shcfi  admitted  stealing 
food  himself,  he  refused  to  implicate  others.  T<»Ni»KA 
told  mo  he  would  torturo  him  until  he  implicated  others 
but  Shr.fi  did  not  do  this  in  spite  of  the  beatings. 

I  h^ard  Shcfi  sny  from  time  to  time  whilst  being  beaten 
that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  any  theft, 

"Shafi  said  in  Industani  that  he  intended  to 
die  by  himself  and  he  would  not  implicate  anybody  else. 

I  translated  this  into  the  Japanese  language  and  told 
that  this  was  what  Shafi  scid, 

"The  next  morning  after  the  beatings  TANiX. 
tnd  KOBUT/.  called  mo,  Jem.  Abdullah  Khan  and  Mnhoned 
Hussein  over  and  said  they  wan tod  to  behead  Shafi 
and  asked  our  opinion  about  it.  I  said  that  many  be¬ 
headings  had  already  taken  place,  so  many  that  it  was 
nc  use  beheading  Shafi,  and  suggestod  that  he  should 
receive  some  other  punishment.  They  did  not  behead  him. 
TaNiJG.  and  ICOBUTA  tc  Id.  me  that  they  would  leave  the 
punishment  to  myself  and  the  other  Indians.  We  black¬ 
ened  his  face  with  soot  and  hung  his  shoes  around  his 
neck  on  one  parade.  He  had  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  steal  in  future,  and  he  gave  this  premise. 

"The  next  incident  I  cun  speak  cf  is  the  ill 
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treatment  of  Jen.  Mohan  Singh.  He  suffered  badly  from- 
urcpsy.  That  was  in  April  194?»  Ho  hod  dropsy  and 
eventually  died  of  this  condition  about  13th  or  14th 
Au/,u^t.  I  was  looking  after  him.  I  saw  that  he  was 
in  intense  pain  as  his  abdomen  was  swollen  with  full¬ 
ness  of  water.  It  interfered  with  his  breathing  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  wator  to  be  token  away  from 
his  abdomen  to  ease  the  pain.  I  had  no  proper  instrunen 
tc  do  this.  I  asked  both  TnlJiJCA  and  KOBUTh  several 
tines  for  medicine  and  an  instrument  to  take  the  water 
away.  They  said  ’You  cannot  got  any  medicine  or  in¬ 
struments.  1  I  asked  T^LuK*  and  KOBUTA  would  they  ad¬ 
mit  the  patient  tc  hospital.  They  said  'Nc,  Indians 
are  not  allowed  to  go  intc  hospital. »  Later  a  Japan¬ 
ese  soldier,  c  medical  orderly,  supplied  me  v/ith  a 
20  CC  needle  (like  an  injection  noodle) ,  a  very  small 
one,  and  using  it  I  took  eight  to  ten  hours  to  get  part 

of  the  water  away.  This  caused  the  patient  great  pain 
# 

because  ho  had  to  sit  all  this  time.  I  say  from  my 
medical  knowledge  and  my  observation  and  examination 
and  treatment  of  Jon.  Mohan  Singh  that  had  I  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  him  proper  treatment  and  medicine  his 
life  night  have  been  saved, 

"The  next  incident  I  can  refer  to  is  the  ill 
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treatment  of  Jem.  Mohan  Singh.  He  suffored  badly  from 
dropsy.  That  v/es  in  April  194-5.  Ho  had  dropsy  and 
eventually  died  of  this  condition  about  13th  or  14th 
August.  I  was  looking  after  him.  I  saw  that  he  v/es 
in  intense  pain  as  his  abdomen  was  swollen  with  full¬ 
ness  of  water.  It  interfered  with  his  breathing  and. 
it  was  necessary  for  the  water  to  be  teken  away  from 
his  abdonen  to  ease  the  pain.  I  had  no  proper  instrunen 
tc  do  this.  I  asked  both  TulLJCu  and  KOBUT*  several 
tines  for  medicine  and  an  instrument  to  take  the  water 
away.  They  said  'You  cannot  got  any  medicine  or  in¬ 
struments.1  I  asked  T/.IA.Kk  ond  KOBUTA  would  they  ad¬ 
mit  the  patient  to  hospital.  They  said  'No,  Indians 
are  not  cllowed  to  go  into  hospital.'  Later  a  Japan¬ 
ese  soldier,  c  medical  orderly,  supplied  me  v/ith  a 
20  CC  needle  (like  an  injection  needle),  a  very  snail 
one,  and  using  it  I  took  eight  to  ten  hours  to  get  port 
of  the  water  away.  This  caused  the  patient  great  pain 

I 

because  he  had  to  sit  nil  this  time.  I  say  from  ny 
medical  knowledge  and  ny  observation  and  examination 
and  treatment  of  Jen.  Mohan  Singh  that  had  I  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  him  proper  treatment  and  nedicine  his 
life  night  have  been  saved. 

"The  next  incident  I  can  refer  to  is  the  ill 
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heard  Lieutenant  KOBUTa  tell  Akrun  that  he  had  been 
disobedient,  and  he  ordered  hin  to  make  two  canps  and 
a  gerden.  I  heard  Akrun  end  TANAKA  and  KOBUTa  arguing 
about  whether  Akrun  should  continue  work  in  the  garden. 
I  heard  Akrun  toll  then  that  he  wanted  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  authority.  I  heard  T*NAKA  soy  ‘You  will  get 
severe  punishnent.  I  have  friends  in  the  Military 
Police  and  they  night  cut  your  head  off  later  cn  if 
so  needed.’  I  heard  Akrum  soy  that  he  would  not  go  to 
the  higher  authority,  and  then  KOBUlA  SaIL  ’I  an  not 
angry  with  you.  I  excuse  you  and  you  will  go  on  work¬ 
ing  as  you  were  before.  ’  Later  I  v/as  present  v/hon  a 
Military  Policeman  cane  with  on  interpreter.  Akrun 
was  there,  also  Jen.  Abdullah  Khan.  Akrun  was  sitting 
down  in  his  civilian  clothes.  The  policeman  said  in 
Japanese  ’Why  are  you  sitting  like  this  in  those 
clothes?’  I  startod  to  translate  what  was  being  said, 
but  before  I  could  finish  the  Military  Policeman 
started  slapping  Akrur.  with  his  hands.  It  v/as  a  very 
severe  beating.  Akrun  was  sitting  down  when  he  was 
beaten  and  was  knocked  to  the  floor  from  tine  to  tine. 
The  beating  lasted  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The 
beating  took  piece  in  the  prisoner's  roon. 

"I  v/as  ness  secretary.  For  ton  days  i.krun 
v/as  put  cn  half  rations.  T«NaKa  cane  daily  during  the 


It 
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w 
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ton  days  and  nrdo  nany  statements  to  me  and  othor 
prisoners  that  Akrum  hod  committed  various  crimes. 
Ti.lii.Ki.  told  mo  that  he  wanted  Akruu  to  sign  a  state 
nent  confessing  his  crimes,  as  otherwise  he  would 
behead  Akrun.  He  asked  me  would  I  tell  Akrum  this 
and  persuade  him  to  sign.  I  did  so  ond  Akrun  did 


i 


"During  the  period  that  TANAKA  and  KOBlfik. 
were  associated  In  control  of  the  prisoners  I  actual¬ 
ly  saw  almost  every  day  one  or  both  of  them  slapping 

%> 

and  beating  prisoners  severely  with  sticks. 

"I  will  now  deal  with  the  beheading  and  death 
of  prisoners.  The  first  case  is  that  of  Mahomed  Din 
about  March  194-5*  He  confessed  that  he  took  a  tin  of 
fish  from  the  store.  He  was  brought  in  and  tied  to 
a  tree  in  the  compound.  I  saw  t-  ahomed  Din  whilst  he 
was  tied  to  the  tree  and  I  heard  coming  from  the  vic¬ 
inity  of  the  tree  signs  of  blows  and  cries  but  I  did 
not  actually  witness  the  beatings.  I  saw  him  whilst 
tied  to  the  tree  about  4  p.m.  Some  time  after  10  o' 
clock  he  was  not  there.  I  searched  for  him  and  could 
not  find  him.  A  few  days  later  TANAKA  told  me  that 

Mahomed  Din  had  been  captured  and  that  he  had  had  Din 

% 

beheaded  by  the  Military  police. 

"I  never  saw  Mahomed  Din  after  the  night  he 

escaped. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender  TAM- 
..KA  asked  me  and  other  prisoners  to  sign  the  nominal 
roll  that  Din  had  died  from  natural  causes.  This  was 
about  28th  or  2^th  August.  T..!I.»Kj.  at  this  time  was 
armed  with  pistol  and  sword  and  said  that  his  record 
showed  that  Din  died  from  beheading  following  a 
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conviction  for  stealing  and  that  he ,  TANAKA ,  wanted 
to  change  that  and  show  death  as  having  taken  place 
from  natural  causes.  Ke  said  It  would  be  better  for 
the  soldier's  people  if  It  was  not  recorded  that  he 
had  been  beheaded  for  stealing  as  that  would  cause 
dishonor  and  shame  to  bin's  people.  Akrun  and  I  said 
that  the  true  facts  should  be  stated.  Ve  were  'on- 
armed  whilst  TANAKA  was  armed  with  pistol  and  ss»ord. 

I  signed  because  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  shoot  or 
behead  us. 

"The  next  case  I  can  speak  of  is  that  of 
Chinadury,  Said  Cul,  Mira;)  Din  and  .Carim  Ilahi.  Thi3 
happened  about  the  10th  April.  I  was  told  somethin? 
by  Mahomed  Hussein  and  I  know  that  those  four  prison¬ 
ers  were  taken  away  from  our  camp  and  kept  away  for 
three  or  four  days.  I  saw  them  when  they  returned 
and  they  were  all  very  ill.  I  saw  Said  Gul  and  Chin¬ 
adury  spitting  blood.  I  saw  that  the  four  prisoners 
all  had  bruises  and  swellings  on  the  head  and  that 
thev  were  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  I  saw  them 
brought  back  by  the  Military  police.  KOBUTA  told  me 


23 

24 

25 


that  he  was  going  to  have  those  four  prisoners  be¬ 
headed  to  set  an  example  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
prisoners  who  were  guilty  of  theft.  Later  I  saw  the 
fo’ir  prisoners  being  taken  away  by  Japanese  Military 
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police  whose  names  I  do  not  know .  I  saw  them  taken 
to  an  area  where  I  had  previously  seen  other  prison¬ 
ers  go  with  spades  accompanied  by  a  Japanese  puard. 
After  I  saw  the  four  men  being  taken  to  this  area  I 
did  not  see  them  a^ain.  The  following  (nomine  at  the 
morning  parade  XOBUIA  told  me  and  the  other  prisoners 
that  he,  KOBUTA,  had  had  the  four  men  beheaded  and 
that  that  should  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us  not 
to  steal. 

"The  next  matter  I  wish  to  deal  with  re¬ 
lates  to  Kahomed  Afsar  and  Yakub  I'han.  This  was  a- 
bout  July  1945.  TANAKA  told  me  that  they  had  stolen 
a  phial  of  medicine  and  that  he  had  decided  to  have 
them  beheaded.  I  saw  them  tied  up  without  food  or 
water  from  4  o'clock  one  afternoon  until  10  o'clock 
the  next  mornln<%  They  were  not  freed  to  obey  and 
call  of  nature  and  did  so  whilst  tied  to  t!  e  tree. 

"The  next  morning  I  saw  them  untied  by  Jap¬ 
anese  guards  and  stripped  naked  and  taken  away.  TAN- 
ty{js  present  at  tne  time.  I  saw  ':im  go  awav  with 
Afsar  and  Yakub  Khan  and  the  guards  and  I  never  saw 
those  men  again.  TANAKA  had  his  sword  with  him. 

There  were  two  Japanese  guards  with  them  and  they  al¬ 
so  had  swords.  TANAKA  later  told  me  that  those  two 
prisoners  had  been  beheaded  but  he  did  not  say  who 


Police  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  them  taken 
to  an  area  where  I  had  previously  seen  other  prison¬ 
ers  go  with  spades  accompanied  by  a  Japanese  puard. 
After  I  sa w  the  four  men  being  taken  to  this  area  I 
did  not  see  them  arain.  The  following  mornlne  at  the 
morning  parade  KOBUIA  told  me  and  the  other  prisoners 
that  he,  KOBUTA,  had  had  the  four  men  beheaded  and 
that  that  should  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us  not 
to  steal. 

"The  next  matter  I  wish  to  deal  with  re¬ 
lates  to  Hahomed  Afsar  and  Yakub  Khan.  This  was  a- 
bout  July  1945*  TANAKA  told  me  that  tney  had  stolen 
a  phial  of  medicine  and  that  he  had  decided  to  have 
them  beheaded.  T  saw  them  tied  up  without  food  or 
water  from  4  o'clock  one  afternoon  until  10  o'clock 
the  next  mornin^.  They  were  not  freed  to  obey  and 
call  of  nature  and  did  so  whilst  tied  to  tie  tree. 

"The  next  morning  I  saw  them  untied  by  Jap¬ 
anese  guards  and  stripped  naked  and  taken  away.  TAN- 

^  . 

AKA was  present  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  go  away  with 
Afsar  and  Yakub  Khan  and  t.he  guards  and  I  never  saw 
those  men  again.  TANAKA  had  his  sword  with  him. 

There  were  two  Japanese  guards  with  them  and  they  al¬ 
so  hod  swords.  TANAKA  later  told  me  that  those  two 
prisoners  had  been  beheaded  but  he  did  not  say  who 
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had  done  the  actual  beheading. 

"The  next  matter  Is  that  of  Mahomed  7  amzan. 
Tl’.ls  was  in  August  1945  some  weeks  before  the  surren¬ 
der.  I  saw  Ramzan  tied  to  a  tree  all  night.  T..N..KA 
told  me  that  he  was  taking  Ranzan  away  and  was  poing 
to  behead  him.  he  said  that  Ramzan  had  stolen  a  tap¬ 
ioca  plant  and  had  told  lies  toTANAKA  about  It.  TaN- 
4iKA  3ald  that  I  amzan  would  not  admit  to  him  that  he 
had  taken  the  plant.  I  did  not  see  Pamzan  apain  af¬ 
ter  he  hud  been  taken  away  with  TANAKA.  I  saw  that 
TANAKA  had  his  sword  with  him  when  lie  took  Ramzan 
away  and  later  TANAKA  told  me  that  he  had  himself  be¬ 
headed  Ramzan. 

"The  next  matter  deals  with  ;  ahomed  Kus- 
sfiin  and  Umer  Din.  TANAKA  told  me  that  they  had  es¬ 
caped  and  had  been  caught  and  that  he  had  had  them 
beheaded  by  the  Military  police.  I  never  saw  either 
Hussein  or  Timer  Din  again  after  they  escaped.  This 
was  shortly  before  the  surrender.  I  am  not  certain 
about  the  month  that  these  men  escaped  and  were  be¬ 
headed  according  to  TANAKA,  but  I  think  it  was  shortly 
before  the  beheading  of  Mahomed  Afsar  and  Yakub  Khan. 

"In  September  1943  after  we  were  taken  to 
the  Kalmaheras  dysentery  broke  out.  Capn.  USHIDA 
was  in  charge  of  us.  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  asked 


for  medicine  to  cure  the  dysentery.  They  would  not 
five  it  to  me,  they  only  guve  me  creosote  to  ease 
the  pain. 

••TAllATA  and  .KOBUTA  were  responsible  for  us 
not  retting  a  full  supply  of  food.  Every  month  when 
the  rations  were  drawn  the  rations  for  the  prisoners 
were  put  the  same  store  as  the  rations  for  the 
Japanese  guards.  Tney  only  issued  us  cut  of  the 
store  rice,  salt  and  dried  vegetables  but  would  not 
give  us  biscuits,  sweet  biscuits  or  preen  peas,  al¬ 
though  I  saw  those  latter  items  brought  in  every 
month  for  the  No.  6  Transport  Unit.  About  every  two 
or  three  days  I  saw  .TANAKA  and  KOBUTA  taking  boxer  of 
biscuits  for  eight  Japanese  guards  or  police.  Out  of 
4C  baps  of  rice  that  would  be  brought  in  about  15  of 
them  would  go  to  them  and  25  to  us.  This  was  for  the 
whole  month.  There  wore  eight  of  them  to  feed  and 
about  190  of  our  men.  I  saw  TAN.JCA  and  KOBUTA  piv- 
inp  biscuits  and  cigarettes  to  some  of  their  friends, 
members  of  the  Thaiwan  force  a"d  to  the  Kempetai 
(Jap.  Military  Police). 

"I  have  heard  TANAKA  on  many  occasions  say 
that  he  had  friends  in  the  Kempetai  and » there fore, he 
could  ge  anything  done  to  us  that  he  wanted  in  the  way 
of  punishment  without  getting  permission  from  head- 
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quarters. 

"As  the  rosult  of  food  being  kept  away 
from  the  men  they  contracted  beri-beri;  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  debility  and  some,  died  from  it.  A  lot  of 

S 

the  raun  were  sick  and  needod  hospital  treatment  and 

needed  drues  that  I  could  not  procure.  TANAKA,  would 

not  allow  the  men  to  be  taken  to  hospital.  I  said  to 

him  *The  hospitals  are  admitting  your  men,  why  not 

the  Indians'? f  They  were  also  admitting  Indonesian 

members  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  TARAKA  .  said  *No 

Indians  can  go  to  hospital.1 

"During  the  last  six  months  KOBUTA  and  Tiill- 

4.KA  were  very  harsh  in  thoir  treatment  of  the  sick  at 

the  morning  fatigues.  Irrespective  of  how  sick  they 

were  the  men  had  to  attend  the  mornlnp  parade  and 

stand  to  attention  whilst  they  listened  to  a  lecture 

from  either  KOBUTA  or  TANAKA  for  about  10  or  15  min- 

• 

utes.  Some  of  the  men  were  too  sick  to  do  this  and 
collapsed  on  the  parade.  When  they  collapsed  and  foil 
they  were  left  lying  where  they  fell  and  at  the  finish 
of  the  lecture  the  rest  of  the  party  would  be  marched 
off  by  TANAKA-  or  KOBUTA.  we  had  to  supply  men  to  take 
the-  place  of  those  who  had  collapsed  and  this  had  to 
be  done  from  the  other  men  available,  mainly  sick  peo¬ 
ple  who  I  knew  were  not  fit  to  work.  I  told  KOBUTA 


ide  KOBUTA  an d  TANAKA  «,unt 
collapsed  and  who  wre  still 
d  to  hit  thora  ovor  the  head  or 
tost  whether  they  were 
„  fov>  nay  lave  laid  dovm  to  get 
genuine  sick  cases# 
select  fron  the  sick 
to  ho  given  an  injection.  They 
being  no  good  os  a  worker 
that  he  was  not 
KOBUTA  said  that  they 
who  amongst  the 
They  would  not 
to  the  very  sick  because 
rood  for  working.  The 
were  given  either  by 
orderly.  The  injections 
Lun  camphor;  they  give 
an  hour  or  so.  otherwise 


over  to  znoso  vho  i 
lying  there .  They 
knous  or  kick  thorn 
malingering  or  not 
a  vest  but  most  of  them  were 
TANAKA  and  KOBUTA  would  then 
ones  those  who  wore 
would  point  to  one  men  as 
because  he  too  sick  and  ordered 

to  have  injections.  TABAKA  and 
were  the  ones  to  pick  and  choose 
sick  were  to  get  the  injections. 
.11  Elections  to  be  given 


and  really  nooded  it,  but  this  wss  given  from  sup¬ 
plies  which  wo  had  stolon.  Of  course  I  was  unable 
to  give  those  inductions  in  the  presence  of  TANAKA 
and  Kobuta.  I  was  only  allowed  to  give  injections 
to  the  men  they  picked  out.  The  non  they  would  not 
let  no  inject  v/^uld  have  died  if  orders  had  been 
carried  out,  but  in  many  cases  I  was  able  to  save 
their  lives  by  giving  then  secret  injections. 

"Ilany  of  tiy  non  badly  needed  extractions 
of  advanced  cavious  teeth;  I  would  report  to  TANAKA 
that  those  non  were  urgently  in  need  of  dental 
treatment  but  TANAKA  would  not  let  then  go  to  the 
Japanese  dental  people.  I  did  not  have  any  in¬ 
strument  myself  to  perform  extractions.  TANAKA 
would  not  give  any  reason  for  not  letting  then  go 
to  the  dentist  but  would  say,  'They  cannot  go,  we 
want  then  for  work.'  TANAKA  v/ould  not  issue  passes 
which  were  necessary  to  get  dental  care. 

"Earlier  there  were  only  six  guards  as  well  as 
TANAKA  and  KOBUTA;  in  the  last  fortnight  they  put  on 
another  five,  making  eleven  in  addition  to  TANAKA 
•and  KOBUTA.  KQWANA  was  one  of  them,  KHAGI  SHIMA  was 
another,  ADACHI  was  another,  OTAKE  was  another, 
and  the  medical  orderly,  OKAMA,  was  another. 

"I  often  saw  KOWANA,  KHAGI  SHIMA  and 
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!  ADACHI  administer  severe  beatings  with  hands  and 


s  tides* 


3  "I  can  identify  KOBUTA  and  TANAKA.  I  can 

A  \  also  identify  all  the  guards  I  hevo  mentioned  by 

5  i  name. 

6  "Two  Indians,  Shakein  Peg,  2/9  Jat.  Reg, 

7  end  Ghulan  Yasin,  36  Ord.  Workshop,  died  of  dysentery 

8  amoebic  dysentery.  This  was  about  Harch  or  April, 

*  1945.  I  told  TANAKA  that  they  were  suffering  from 

this  complaint  and  I  csked  him  for  emetine  to  cure 

11  this  condition.  He  said  'You  ore  not  going  to  get 

12  this  medicine,  it  is  not  available. '  I  know  that 
some  had  been  available  ten  days  before  because  I 
had  been  given  a  supply  of  it  from  another  unit  in 

15  I  the  vicinity.  I  told  TANAKA  that  they  would  die 
U> !  unless  I  could  treat  them  with  this  medicine.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  mo  the  medicine 

18 

would  he  allow  them  to  go  to  hospital  in  order  to 

JV  ! 

try  and  save  their  lives.  He  refused  both  the 

20  I 

medicine  or  to  allow  them  to  go  to  hospital.  They 

21 

both  died  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 

22  I 

'  Aprit  1945.  I  say  from  my  medical  experience  and 

23  I  v 

24  ny  observation  and  treatment  of  these  men  that  I 
would  have  been  able  to  cure  their  complaint  and, 
save  their  lives  if  I  had  been  given  this  emetine. 


n 
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"When  we  arrived  in  the  Halnaheras  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Indian  prisoners  did  not  have 
any  footwear  and  had  to  work  in  bare  feet.  This 
resulted  in  the  men  with  baro  feet  getting  sores 
on  tho  feet  and  legs.  The  infection  spread 
quickly  and  resulted  in  the  permanent  disability  of 
many  of  then,  and  some  deaths.  The  officer  whom  I 
asked  for  these  supplies  and  who  refused  to  give 
them  was  a  Staff  Capn.  of  the  Thakeda  Tai.  I 
could  not  identify  him  as  I  only  saw  hin  once  or 

twice." 

The  prosecution  enters  document  No.  5517 
for  identification  and  the  excerpts  as  an  exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENT;  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

% 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 
No.  5517  will  receive  exhibit  No,  1807  for  identifica¬ 
tion  only ;  the  excerpts  therefrom  will  receive 

exl  ibit  No.  1807-A. 

("'hereupon,  the  documont  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1807  for  identification;  and  the  excerpts* 
therefrom  were  marked  prosecution’s  exhibit 
No.  1807-A  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTE: 

o.  At  Pomela,  near  Kendari,  in  October,  1943, 


1 
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a  seriously  wounded  Australian  flying  officer  was 
left  to  die  although  appropriate  medical  treatment 
was  cvilable;  he  was  not  given  the  promised  anaes¬ 
thetic  because  when  interrogated  he  refused  to  give 
further  information  than  he  needed  to  give  accord¬ 
ing  to  international  law.  This  is  relatod  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  P,  E,  Carr,  R.  N«,  prosecu¬ 
tion  document  5517. 

\ 

3,  Executions. 

a.  At  POV.'  camp,  Macassar,  in  September, 
1942,  three  Dutch  POW  (Pelotier  c,  s.)  who  had 
escaped  but  had  been  rocaptured,  were  beheaded 
without  trial.  Another  group  of  three  Dutch  POV! 
(Lieutenant  Hoes  c.  s.)  were  beheaded  about  the 
same  time  after  severe  ill-treatment  which  lasted 

I  ■ 

a  week,  this  is  contained  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Dieudonne,  already  introduced,  exhibit  No.  1805-A. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  No.  5514  as 

an  exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 

No.  5514  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1808. 

(’."hereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  narked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1808  and  received  in  evidence.) 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  D/JiSTE : 

b.  At  POW  camp,  Menado,  in  March,  1942, 
five  Dutch  NCO's  who  had  participated  in  guerilla 
activities  but  had  surrendered  eventually,  were 
executed  (group  COSIJN) .  This  is  mentioned  in  the 
statements  by  Lieutenant  R.  J.  Hons el,  R.  N.  I.  A., 
prosecution  document  No.  55 14. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  No.  5563 
for  identification  and  the  excerpts  as  an  exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 
No.  5563  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1809  for  identifica¬ 
tion  only,  and  the  excerpts  therefrom  will  receive 

exhibit  No.  1809-A. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1809  for  identification,  and  the  excerpts 
therefrom  were  narked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1809-A  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTE:  The  same  is  related 
in  the  affidavit  (page  3)  of  Major  W.  C.  Van  Den 
Berg,  R.  N.  I.  A.,  prosecution  document  5563.  This 
major  also  mentions  the  beheading  of  two  Dutch  NCO 
who  had  defended  an  aerodrome  (V'ielinga  and  Robbe- 
mond)  which  execution  was  preceded  by  serious 


exhibit. 
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Prosecution  enters  document  5544  as  nn 


THE  PRESIDENTS  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURTS  Prosecution's  document 
No.  5544  vslll  receive  exhibit  No.  1810. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1810  and  roceived  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTEs  At  the  Toling  intern¬ 
ment  camp  for  men,  Menado,  food  was  bad  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  and  consisted  in  the  beginning 
mainly  tf  burnt  rice.  No  medicines  were  supplied 
although  dysentery  broke  out,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  ten  out  of  about  one  hundred  fifty  internees. 
Discipline  was  maintained  by  terrorizations  severe 
beatings  and  torture  were  applied,  confinement  in 
cells  under  miserable  conditions. 

On  July  3,  1942  two  inmates  of  the  camp 
(Dr.  Wolff  and  De  Jong)  were  executed  and  at  another 
place  an  American  colonel,  two  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  brother.  Shortly  afterwards 
another  prisoner,  De  Leeuw,  was  executed. 

The  same  party  of  prisoners  was  moved  to 
Jail  for  about  six  weeks:  for  three  days  no  water 
«r  food  was  provided,  afterwards  only  a  little.  No 


1 


medical  care  was  given  although  people  suffered  from 
dysentery. 

After  their  return  to  the  camp  the  internees 
got  onlv  one  meal  a  day  consisting  of  rice,  Still 
no  medicines  were  supplied.  Sick  people  were  sent 
to  Jail,  where  they  had  to  die  from  starvation  and 
illness.  The  only  attention  given  by  the  Japanese 
doctor  when  he  visited  the  camp  was  that  he  tried  to 
buy  watches. 

On  June  19;  1945  two  internees  were  executed 

This  storv  of  misery  is  told  by  one  of  the 
victims,  H.  Dallinga,  Mayor  of  Menado,  prosecution 
document  5544. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  5547  for 
identification  and  the  excerpts  as  an  exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terns. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 

I 

No.  5547  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1811  for  identifi¬ 
cation  only,  and  the  excerpts  therefrom  will  receive 
exhibit  No.  1811A. 

(Whereupon,  document  No.  5547  was 
narked  prosecution's  exhibit  No.  1811  for 
Identification;  and  the  excerpts  therefrom - 
were  narked  prosecution's  exhibit  1811A  and 
received  in  evidence.) 


_ 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMf*TE:  At  Paro-Pare,  fcouth 
^7cst  Celebes,  In  thp  men’s  Internment  camp  severe 
beatings  occurred,  even  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  was  beaten  almost  to  death.  At  Bodice,  bouth 
West  Celebes,  the  Internees  had  to  live  In  cowsheds 
and  pigsties,  under  very  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Here,  as  we  11  as  at  Bolong  Camp,  J-outh  ’Test  Celebes, 
food  was  insufficient.  This  appears  from  the  interro¬ 
gation  report  of  the  Controller  (civil  servant)  H.  J. 
Koerts,  prosecution  document  5547. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  5555  as  an 

exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 
CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 

5555  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1812. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1812  and  received  In  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTE:  At  Aermedidi,  the 
women's  internment  camp  at  Menado,  beatings  occurred 
regularly.  Four  girls  between  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  were  severely  beaten  and  then  forced  to 
stand  night  and  day  before  the  Japanese  camp  office 
for  about  a  week  at  a  stretch  without  food.  Food  was 
insufficient  and  caused  bori-berl  resulting  in  the 


death  of  many.  Medical  supplies  wem  inadequate; 
the  Japanese  comment  was:  "What  use  have  you  people 
for  medicines?  The  sooner  you  die  the  better,  I 
shall  like  it.”  Sanitation  was  bad.  These  condi¬ 
tions  appear  from  the  affidavit  of  the  Dutch  camp 
coronnndant,  Mrs.  ti  L.  Rolff,  prosecution  document 


B,  Non-Interned. 

1.  Tokeitai. 

The  same  pattern  of  methods  of  interrogation, 
torture  and  ill-treatment,  as  applied  by  the  Prmy 
Kempritai  in  Java  and  Punatra,  was  used  by  the 
Military  Police  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  the  Tokeitai, 
whose  methods  have  been  mentioned  already  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  Borneo. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  5522  for 
identification  end  the  excerpts  as  an  exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 
5522  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1813* 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1813  and  received  in  evidence.) 

THE  PREfIDENT:  V/e  will  recess  for  fifteen 


minutes 


(Whereupon,  at  1045,  n  recess  was 
taken  until  1100,  after  which  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  resumed  as  follows)) 


THE  PRESIDENT)  In  order  to  enable  the 
accused  to  prepare  a  proper  defense  the  Tribunal 
has  decided  to  adjourn  for  a  fortnight  at  the  end 
of  the  prosecution's  case. 

Colonel  Damste. 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTE:  At  Tokeltal  Head 


quarters,  Menado,  the  suspects  were  confined  under 
appalling  conditions:  overcrowded  cells;  forced 
sitting  up  all  day;  no  speaking  allowed;  insuf¬ 
ficient  food  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity;  severe 
and  repeated  beating,  in  one  case  for  14  days  all 
day  long  and  sometimes  also  at  night;  hanging  by 

i 

the  feet,  head  down;  burning;  rape. 

At  the  military  prison,  Menado,  the  same 
conditions:  sick  men  were  not  even  given  any  food 

;r 

for  two  or  three  days,  they  died  from  dysentery  and 
starvation. 

At  Makale,  Southwest  Celebes,  food  was 
very  scanty;  no  medicines  were  provided. 

At  Tokeitoi  prison,  Macassah,  the*  prisoners 
were  sometimes  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  lavatory 
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for  three  or  four  days  and  then  only  for  two 
minutes  5  the  use  of  soap  was  forbidden. 

At  Japanese  Headquarters,  Macpssar,  cor¬ 
poral  Ill-treatment  was  frequent. 

All  this  appears  from  the  affidavit^ of 
Ch.  H.  Wensveen,  prosecution  document  5522. 

b.  Conditions  at  Tomohon  Jail,  near  Menado, 
are  described  by  Major  Van  Den  Berg,  whose  affidavit 
has  beer  introduced  already,  exhibit  1809-A,  showing 
a  regime  of  terror;  the  lack  of  food  led  to  disgust¬ 
ing  scenes. 

c.  At  Menado,  in  February  and  March.  19A2, 

18  persons,  most  natives  *  were  located  in  a  so-called 
death  cell.  They  were  severely  ill-treated,  bound 
together  back  to  back  and  placed  in  the  tropical 
sunshine  every  day;  when  they  collapsed  from  exhaus¬ 
tion  they  were  put  on  their  legs  by  means  of  kicking 
and  thrashing;  for  six  days  these  men  got  no  food. 


They  were  ordered  to  dig  pits  and  were  then  executed. 

This  is  told  in  the  statement  of  Lt.  Fensel, 
already  introduced,  exhibit  1808. 

2.  Murder. 


exhibit. 


The  prosecution  enters  document  5523  as  an 


THE  PRESIDENT j  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 


CLERK  OF  THE  COURTt  Prosecution's  docu¬ 
ment  No.  5523  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1814. 

(^ereuron,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  prosecution's 
exhibit  No.  1814  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTEi  a.  At  Lolobata, 
Halmaheira,  in  March  1944  a  Menadonese  was  beheaded 
without  trial.  This  appears  from  the  statement  of 
DJon  Sampok,  prosecution  document  5523. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  5529  as 
an  exhibit. 

THE  PRESIDENT*  Admitted  on  the  usual 

terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT!  Prosecution's  docu- 
mer.t  No.  5529  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1815. 

('"hereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1815  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTE!  At  Foelle,  -Hel- 
maheira,  in  September  1943  the  Japanese  killed  a 
Javanese  and  a  Buplnese  without  trial,  as  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Hoes in  Bin  Abdullah,  procecu^ 
tion  document  5529. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  5530 


as  ah  exhibit 
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THE  PRESIDENT!  Admitted  on  the  usual 

terms.- 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  docu¬ 
ment  No.  5530  will  receive  exhibit  No.  l8l6. 

(’’’hereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1816  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DAMSTE:  At  Soegi,  Morotai, 
in  September  1944 ,  four  natives  were  put  to  death 
by  beheading,  without  trial.  One  of  them,  Mairuhu, 
however,  was  not  killed  and  has  reported  this  crime 
in  his  statement,  prosecution  document  5530,  with 
a  photograph  showing  the  scar  in  bis  neck. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Tribunal, 
this  completes  the  synopsis  of  the  Japanese  crimes 
committed  in  the  Celebes  and  surrounding  islands, 
and  concludes  the  survey  recording  the  Netherlands 
Indies.  And  now  Lieut.  Colonel  Mornane,  for  the 
prosecution,  will  continue  with  the  presentation 
of  evidence  in  this  phase. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Colonel  Mornane. 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNANE:  If  the  Tribunal 
pleases,  my  first  document  is  prosecution  document 
No.  5440,  a  synopsis  of  the  Ambon  Island  group.  I 
tender  it  in  evidence. 


[ 

- 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  U3ual 


CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  docu¬ 
ment  No.  5440  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1817. 

(hereupon!,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marled  prosecution's  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1817  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNAKE:  My  next  document 
is  an  affidavit  made  by  Major  George  De  Vardon 
westley,  formerly  of  2/21  Australian  Infantry 
Battalion.  It  is  prosecution  document  No,  5419. 

I  tender  this  document  for  identif lection  and  the 


marked  excerpts  in  evidence. 


terms. 


THE  PRESIDFNT:  Admitted  on  the  usual 


CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  docu¬ 


ment  No.  5419  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1818  for 
identification  only,  and  the  excerpts  therefrom 
will  receive  exhibit  No.  1818-A. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1818  for  identification,  and  the  excerpts 
therefrom  were  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No,  1818-A  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNANE:  This  document 


i 


is  introductory  to  the  two  following  exhibits. 

The  deponent  states  that  he  was  with  the 
2/21  Battalion  on  Arcboina  Island  in  February  1942, 
vhen  the  Japanese  landed.  The  Australian  forces  on 
the  island  consisted  of  800  on  the  Ambon  side  and 
about  3 00  on  the  Laha  side.  The  deponent  became  a 
prisoner  in  February  1942,  and  remained  on  the 
island  until  the  Japanese  surrender  in  19*5.  ^hihe 
he  was  a  prisoner  he  heard  nothing  os  to  the  fate  of 
the  300  on  the  La>~a  side  of  the  island  and  in 
September  19^5  sent  a  party  there  to  endeavor  to 
trace  them.  No  trace  v/rs  found,  but  a  Japanese 
medical  officer  pointed  out  a  cairn  under  which  he 
said  about  200  men  were  buried,  but  he  could  not 
say  whether  they  were  Australian  or  Japanese. 

Prosecution  document  No.  5333  is  a  record 
of  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Commander  KEN-ICKI 
NAKAGA^A,  Imperial  Japanese  Navy,  retired,  in  the 
Prosecution  Court  of  the  Tokyo  Naval  General  Court 
Martial  on  8th.  November  194  5»  end  in  the  Tokyo 
General  Demobilisation  Court  on  the  22nd  December 
1945,  and  the  29th  December  1945*  I  tender  it  for 
identification. 

CLERK  Or  THF  COURT:  Prosecution’s  docu¬ 
ment  No.  5333  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1819  for 
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Identification  only. 

(whereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  er- 
hibit  No.  1819  for  identification  only.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORN AN E:  Prosecution  docu¬ 
ment  No.  5333-A  is  complete  record  of  evidence  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  KEN-ICHI  NAKAGA^A.  It  was 
extracted  from  prosecution  document  5333  and 
served  on  accused  pursuant  to  order  made  by  the 
Tribunal  on  the  25th  of  November  19*6,  pap  •  No. 

578. 

The  prosecution  enters  document  No.  5333-A 
ir  evidence. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usuel 

terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  prosecution's  docu¬ 
ment  No.  5333-A  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1819-A. 

(whereupon,  the  document  above 
referred  to  we. s  marked  prosecution's  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1819-A  and  received  in  evidence.) 
LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNANE:  NAK AGAVA  was  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Japanese  naval  forces  at  Laha.  I 
will  now  read  certain  excerpts  from  his  evidence. 

(Pape  1,  para  3.)  "I  ™  nov  ?oln?  to  tel1  y0U 
about  the  course  token  in  the  operation  to  capture 
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Lcha.  The  Laha  occupation  force  commenced  landing 
on  the  beach  of  Kitlama  (this  spelling  is  uncertain) 
about  tv;o  o'clock  a.m.,  January  31*  19^2,  and  cap¬ 
ture.  the  air  field  about  7 »00  a.m.  on  February  3, 

194  2,  viith  our  casualties  amounting  to  more  than  ICC. 

"The  prisoners  of  war  token  at  the  airport 
totalled  about  4-00,  consisting  of  about  210  Aus¬ 
tralians,  about  60  Dutch,  and  troops  of  the  native."  . 
(Pages  9  end  10,  questions  and  answers  5,  6  snd  7, 
omitting  second  paragraph  in  the  answer  to  question 

6.) 

"0  Tell  me  about  the  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  captured  in  battle  to  capture  the  Lobe  airfield. 

"A  In  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  February 

0 

(I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  time,)  our  reconraitrers 
(Vetty  Officer  OKADA  and  seaman  1st  class  TANAKA  of 
the  company-headquarters  platoons)  captured  10  er>my 
troops  led  by  an  Australian  Army  second  lieutenant, 
end  took  them  to  Sowccood.  And  besides  this,  as 
mentioned  above,  on  the.-  2nd  of  February  about  50 
Australian  prisoners  of  war  were  taken  prisoners  by 
us  when  they  came  to  our  camp  to  surrender. 

"0  How  were  these  prisoners  of  war  dis¬ 
posed  of? 

up  xfo  first  ten  prisoners  of  war  were 


bayoneted  to  death  before  our  force  left  Sowecoed 
for  the  support  of  the  aforementioned  penetrating 
unit  on  tie  1st  of  February.  Both  Adjutant  HATAKEYAKA 
and  I  were  at  that  time  near  the  Labe  airfield  in 
cmbush  leading  the  penetrating  unit,  so  we  did  not 
see  the  scene  of  the  execution  on  the  spot;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ensign  SAKAMOTO's  statement  made  to  me  after¬ 
ward,  these  prisoners  of  war  were  killed  by  the 
order  of  the  Commending  Officer  Rear  Admiral  HATA- 
KEYAHA,  because  these  prisoners  of  wer  v:erc  likely 
to  become  a  drag  upon  the  movement  of  the  admiral's 

force  in  rear." 


_ 
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"Next  I  will  tell  you  about  the  killing  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  which  numbered,  as  I  remember 

aright,  fifty-one,  though  I  mention  in  the  above 

%  , 

they  were  mere  than  fifty. 

"On  the  4th  of  February,  Ensign  SAKAMOTO  at 

Sowacoad  sent  a  report  to  Rear  Admiral  HATAKEYAMA  at 
the  Laha  airfield  that  SAKAMOTO  was  at  a  loss  with 
small  number  of  guard  for  treatment  of  prisoners 
war.  According  to  the  SAKAMOTO'S  report  these 
prisoners  of  war  either  rebelled  against  him  or  made 
desertions  because  of  the  misunderstanding  due  to 
difference  of  language.  The  Admiral  got  angry  hearing 
this  report  and  called  Adjutant  HATAKEYAMA  and  me  to 
his  room  at  the  Laha  airfield  that  evening  where  the 

engineer  staff  officer  was  also  present. 

»We  were  ordered  by  the  Admiral  that  we 

should  kill  them  on  the  following  cay  because  he 
received  a  report  Informing  that  prisoners  of  war  at 
Sowacoad  were  In  disquietude.  In  compliance  with  this 
order  on  the  5th  of  February,  1  took  about  30  petty 
officers  and  men  to  Sowacoad i  I  cannot  recall  new  from 
what  platoon  these  30  petty  officers  and  men  were 
selected.  In  a  forest  of  coconut-tree,  about  200 
meters  toward  the  airfield  from  Sowacoad,  we  dug  our 
holes  and  killed  prisoners  of  war  with  swords  or 


. 


bayonots.  I  rocrll,  It  took  about  two  murs  i™. 

10  e.m.  Tho  process  of  the  murder  was  os  t  Hows, 
divided  30  petty  officers  and  men  Into  3  groups, tho 
first  group  for  looting  the  prisoners  of  war  out  of  o 
dwelling  house  whore  tho  victims  wore  temporally 
confined,  the  second  for  preventing  olsoreer  on  their 
way  from  the  house  to  the  forest,  the  third  for  b..ho-.o 
lng  or  stubbing  tho  prisoners  of  wur.  The  prisoners 
of  war  wore  sent  to  the  spot  one  by  one  und  mode  to 
ltnool  with  bnndugo  on  their  eyes.  Our  men  of  tho 
third  group,  one  it  0  time,  cimo  out  In  turn  either  to 
behond  e  prisoner  of  wer  with  his  sword  or  to  stub 

him  through  the  breast  with  hts  buvonet. 

"Theso  prisoners  of  wur  woro  nil  Australians, 

including  4  or  5  officers.  I  am  sure  that  there  wn.  0 
major,  whoso  nemo  wr.s  unknown  to  me.  All  corpses 
were  burled  In  the  holes.  Tho  names  of  "»r  men  thon 
employed  for  this  execution  cannot  be  recalled  it  ill. 
But  It  is  certain  that  there  were  present  on  the  spot 
no  officer,  either  warrant  or  commissioned,  except 
myself.  Host  of  the  time  I  placed  myself  In  the 
!  middle  between  the  house  and  the  place  of  tho  killing 
1  t0  00  the  over-all  command f  but  I  vent  to  the  spot 
'  when  the  last  victim  was  to  be  exeeuted.  Interpreter 
s  ■ _  4-va.-3  nwMilne  houso  to  send  out 


1  tho  prisoners  of  war  from  the  house. 

2  "k  Lie  you  moke  a  report  that  the  execution 

3  hoc  been  accomplished? 

/,  "A  I  reported  it  to  Adjutant  HATAXEYAVA  in 

3  his  room  on  that  coy,  and  I  suppose  tho  adjutant  in 
(  his  turn  r.portco  it  to  Acmirol  HATAKEYAMA." 

7  Pngo  12  to  15,  question  one  answer  11,  omitting 

only  translator's  note: 

c  "C.  Tell  mo  about  th-  other  killings  of  the 

io  prisoners  of  war  than  you  have  afore  stated. 

U  "A  As  I  have  sale,  there  wore  billeted  in  the  t 

12  airfield  barracks  some  200  Australians  and  some  60 

13  Dutchmen,  ’..'hen  our  forces  first  entered  into  tho 

14  airfiold,  they  saw  that  the  Japanese  strength  was  very 

I 

15  small  numbering  only  some  170.  Some  of  the  orisoners 

id  of  war,  therefore,  expressed  their  view  through  IK3UCHI, 
17'  interpreter,  to  such  an  effect  as  that  they  would  not 
is  have  surrendered  but  would  rather  hnvo  continued  fight- 
19  ing  bravely  if  they  had  known  the  Japanese  strength 
2t)  was  so  snail,  and  that  if  they  had  fought  more  stubbornly} 

21  i  the  Japanese  casualties  would  have  amounted  to  a  con-  j 

22  sidernble  degree.  In  addition  to  those  they  behaved 

23  themselves  disobedient  in  their  assignee  ’works,  though 

24  partly  causeo  by  the  difference  of  language.  And  about 

25  3  0  of  thvsm  were  considered  to  be  especially  disobedient. 


ante-  - 
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Tho  Commanding  Officer  heard  of  this  fact,  and  ho 
gnve  Adjutant  HATAKEYAMA  and  me  an  order  in  his  roam 
in  tho  evening  of  5th  February  to  murcor  those  some 
30  prisoners  of  war. 

I  hnc  about  20  onlistod  men  kill  these  somo 
30  prisoners  of  war  about  3  p.m.  on  tho  following  cay,, 
if  I  remember  right,  in  a  coco-palm  forest  near  Tauli, 
about  700  meters  from  the  airfield,  t  lough  I  cannot 
roc^ll  what  platoons  these  about  20  men  bolongoc  to. 

In  this  killing,  too,  tho  prisoners  of  war  wore  once 
taken  in  a  house  nearby,  then  called  out  in  turn  one 
by  one,  and  killed  with  sword  or  with  bayonet,  as 
before.  Their  corpse  was  buried  in  the  hole  dug  for 
tno  purpose.  As  in  the  previous  case  I  stood  in  tho 
middle  between  that  house  .and  the  spot  of  murder  to 
toko  general  command  for  the  most  of  the  time,  and  I 
wont  to  tho  spot  to  witness  the  last  too  of  being 
killed  end  ascertained  this  bloody  work  had  been 
finished.  I  reported  to  the  Adjutant  HATAKEYAMA  tho 
accomplishment  of  the  execution.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
any  Lutch  men  wore  included  among  the  victims  or  not, 
but  it  is  certain  that  tho  victims  were  ^ll  enlisted 
men. 

"Next  I  will  tell  you  about  another  killing 
of  tho  prisoners  of  war. 
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"On  tho  17th  nr  l8th  of  February,  I  cannot 
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recall  which  day,  whilo  we  were  taking  lunch  "t 
Ambon,  Commanding  Officer  H/.YASHI  disclosed  his 
intention  rother  to  kill  nil  the  remaining  prisoners 
of  war.  His  reason  was  this:  our  troops  available 
for  service  was  numbered  only  340  or  350,  from  whi«h 
various  guards  in  various  districts  had  to  bo  cis- 
pntchec  ;  the  desertions  of  the  prisoners  of  war  began 
to  bo  noted;  rumours  ran  among  natives  th°t  the 
allied  troops  would  come  soon  to  attack  us;  enemy 
pianos  in  fact  came  for  reconnaissance;  if  the  dosort- 
ing  prisonors  of  war  would  civulgo  tho  situation  of 
Japanese  side,  we  would  be  faced  very  unfavourable 
situation;  and  all  these  factors  were  forming  n  menace 
to  tho  position  of  the  Japanese  farces.  I  asked 
Commanding  Officer,  then,  what  is  his  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  tho  International  Law  which  I 
understood  to  be  stipulating  thnt  'FURYO*  should  not 
be  treated  as  enemy.  He  answered  me  that  I  was  right 
so  far  as  'FURYO'  was  concerned,  but  that  tho  captives 
interned  there  wore  to  be  classified  and  colled 
1 H0RY01  and  therefore  v/o  would  not  violate  the  Inter¬ 
national  Law  if  we  would  kill  thorn." 
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"A  few  days  later,  in  the  evening  while 
taking  supper  with  the  Commanding  Officer  and  his 
Adjutant  HATAKEYAMA  at  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
Commanding  Officer's  room,  I  was  told  by  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  kill  all  the  prisoners  of 
war  at  Laha. 

"On  the  following  day,  probably  20th  of 
February,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  I  gathered 
up  some  60  enlisted  men  from  various  platoons  attached 
to  the  1-KNSLP.  Moreover  about  30  enlisted  men  frog 
the  crew  of  the  Minesweeper  No.  9  who  were  boarding 
at  the  1-KNSLP  barracks  because  their  ship  had  sunk 
then,  were  ep ployed  by  the  consent  of  a  reserve-list 
officer  attached  to  that  minesweeper. 

"I  took  the  both  groups  of  enlisted  men 
totalling  to  some  90  to  Laha  from  Ambon  at  about 
1  p.m.  on  the  20th.  We  dug  holes  in  a  place  in  a 
coconut  forest  at  Tauli;  this  new  place  is  a  different 
position  from  that  of  the  previous  murder  being  140 
or  150  meters  awa”  from  it,  and  was  about  200  meters 
off  the  headquarters  of  the  Laha  Detachment.  I 
divided  90  men  into  9  groups:  2  groups  for  bloody 
killing,  3  grrups  for  watching  the  prisoners  of  war; 
on  their  ways  to  the  killing  place,  2  groups  for 
sending  prisoners  of  war  out  of  the  barracks:  one 
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group  for  f»uard  or  the  spot  of  the  killing,  the  last 
one  for  emerrency.  The  prisoners  of  war  were  carried 
bv  truck  from  the  barracks  to  the  Detachment  building 
a  tout  50^  meters  in  distance *  and  they  were  on  foot 
from  the  Detachment  building  to  the  spot  of  the 
killing.  The  same  way  of  the  killing  was  adopted 
as  in  the  orevious  case;  to  have  them  kneel  down 
with  bandage  over  their  eyes  and  to  kill  them  with 
sword  or  bayonet. 

"The  poor  victims  numbered  a'.out  220  in 

all  including  a  few  Australian  officers.  Interpreter 

IKIUCHI  was,  as  in  the  previous  case*  in  charge 

% 

of  duty  of  sending  prisoners  of  war  out  of  the 
barracks;  I  was  in  the  Detachment  building  giving 
overall  directions  and  ascertained  the  final  accom¬ 


plishment  of  the  affair  on  the  spot.  It  took  from 
about  6  r.m.  to  9-3n  p.m.  tost  of  the  corpses  were 
buried  in  one  hole,  but  because  the  hole  was  not 


big  enough  to  receive  all  of  the  corpses  a  dug-out 
nearby  was  also  used  for  the  burial .  On  that  day 
upon  my  arrival  at  our  headquarters  I  reported  it 
to  the  Commanding  Officer  directly  and  also  to  his 
adjutant. 

(Page  15.  Question  and  answer  13) • 

"Q.  Was  the  order  of  killing  prisoners  of 
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war  issued  b,r  the  Commanding  Officer  HAYaSHI  at  his 
own  discretion? 

"A.  In  the  first  three  cases  of  the  murder 
the  orders  were  with  no  doubt  issued  by  I.ear-Ad- 
miral  HaTaKEYaMA.  But  as  for  the  last  case,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  order  was  issued  by  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  HAYASHI  himself,  or  it  was  given  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Rear-Admiral  HATAKEYAMA." 

Prosecution  document  No.  5333-B  is  my  next 
document.  It  is  the  record  of  evidence  of  Commander 
KUNITO  HATAKEYaMA  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
given  before  the  Tokyo  General  Court  Martial  on 
8th  November,  194?,  and  the  Tokyo  General  Demobili¬ 
zation  Court  cn  24th  December,  194?,  and  12th 
February,  1946.  I  tender  this  document  in  evidence. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution’s  document 

No.  5333-B  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1819-B. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1819-B  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT-  COLONEL  MORNANE:  This  document  refers 
to  the  killing  of  prisoners  at  Laha.  It  is  put  in 
evidence  in  compliance  with  order  contained  on  paper 
No.  ?78  permitting  use  of  record  in  evidence  of 
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KU1JIT0  H..TAKLYAMA  and  KEN-ICHI  NAKAGAWA  without 
putting  in  the  whole  record  of  evidence  contained 
ir  Evidentiary  Document  No.  5333* 

Prosecution  document  No.  ?4l8  is  an  affi¬ 
davit  by  Major  George  De  Verdon  WLSTLEY  formerly 
of  2/21  Australian  Infantrv  Battalion.  I  tender 
t^e  document  for  identification  and  excerpts  there¬ 
from  in  evidence. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 
No.  5418  will  receive  exhibit  No.  1820  for  identi¬ 
fication  only;  and  the  excerpts  therefrom  will  re¬ 
ceive  exhibit  No.  18  20-A. 

('  hereupon,  the  document  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1820  for  identification;  and  the  excerpts 
therefrom  were  marked  prosecution's  exhibit 
No.  1820-A  and  received  in  evidence.) 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNANE:  This  and  the 
succeeding  four  documents  relate  to  the  prisoner 
of  war  camp  at  Ambon.  I  subsequently  propose  to  call 
a  witness  from  that  camp, so  I  do  not  propose  tc  read 
these  documents  unless  the  Court  would  prefer  me 
to  do  so  to  erable  the  derendant  counsel  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness  or  what  they  have  read. 
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THE  PR7SIDENT:  Why  rend  them  if  you  think 
the  witness  will  cover  the  seme  ground? 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  UORNANEt  It  was  merely  to 
avoid  the  position  that  we  had  with  regard  to 
Borneo  whore  the  witness  was  called  first  and  the 
documents  had  not  been  read;  and  then  the  defense 
endeavored  to  cross-examine  the  witness  on  documents 
whic^  had  not  up  to  that  stage  been  read  in  Court. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Let  us  hear  the  witness, 
and  then  we  will  decide  whether  we  should  have  the 
affidavits  read. 

One  of  my  colleagues  desires  to  know  whether 
the  Japanese  Rear-Admiral  referred  to  a  minute  or 
two  ago  was  tried,  and  if  so,  with  what  result. 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  KORNANEx  I  ar  informed, 
tor.  President,  that  the  Japanese  Rear-Admiral  was 
killed  during  the  course  of  the  war.  I  will  take 
steps  to  verify  that  information. 

I  now  propose  to  call  Lieutenant  Van  Nooten. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  VAN  NOOTEN,  called 
as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  being 
first  duly  sworn, testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
BY  LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNANE: 

q  Your  full  name  is  John  Charles  Van  Nooten, 
and  vou  are  a  lieutenant  in  the  Australian  Imperial 
Forces,  and  you  reside  at  15  Edward  Street,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  Victoria,  Australia? 


Q  In  1942  you  wr  re  a  member  of  the  2/21 
Australian  Infantry  Battalion? 


Q  And  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1942,  you  were 
captured  by  the  Japanese  at  Amboina? 

A  I  was. 

Q  How  many  Australian  and  Dutch  prisoners  were 
captured  or.  the  Ambon  Town  side  of  that  island  at 
that  time? 

A  There  were  809  Australians  and  approximately 
300  Dutch  orisonors  captured  at  Amboina. 

Q  Does  that  take  into  account  those  who  were 

captured  in  Laha? 

A  No.  That  was  a  separate  force  captured 
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Q  Where  were  you  cirfipod? 

A  We  were  confined  in  Tan  Toey  Barracks, 
situated  near  Galala  Village  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ambon. 

Q  Where  were  the  Dutch  confined? 

0 

A  The  Dutch  wore  confined  in  a  separate  com¬ 
pound  within  the  prison  compound  —  or  the  main  prison 
compound. 

Q  Could  you  see  them  from  your  compound? 

A  Yes.  There  was  only  a  barbed  wire  fence 
bet-  cen  us. 

<*  What  happened  on  the  2£th  of  October,  1942? 

A  On  the  2'th  of  October,  1942,  2 67  Australians 
and  233  Dutch  were  transferred  from  the  island  of 
Ambon.  I  subsequently  heard  that  they  had  been 
transferred  to  Hainan  Island. 

Q  How  many  Australian  prisoners  were  left  at 

Tan  Toey  then? 

A  There  were  528  Australians,  and  we  had  been 
increased  with  14  Americans  and  (  Dutch  prisoners, 
making  a  total  of  548, 

q  That  still  leaves  fourteen  of  the  Australian 
prisoners  who  surrendered  unaccounted  for.  Would 
you  tell  the  Tribunal  what  happened  to  them? 

A  During  the  period  between  the  3^  of  February, 
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1942,  and  the  2(Vn  of  October,  1942,  one  Australian 
prisoner  had  died  and  thirteen  Australians  had 
escaped. 

V,  ’  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Ambon  Island? 

A  We  were  recovered  on  the  10th  of  September, 

1945. 

Q  Now,  will  you  describe  to  the  Tribunal 
the  food  that  ’  ou  received  during  tho  period  of 
your  beinc  a  prisoner  of  war? 

A  For  the  first  three  or  four  months  food 
was  reasonably  pood  and  su  ficicnt.  During  the 
next  twenty  months  period,  which  brought  it  to 
about  July,  1943,  food  was  -reasonably  sufficient 
to  keep  a  ran  fit  but  not  sufficient  to  permit  of 
hard  work.  The  ration  consisted  of  seventeen  ounces 
of  rice  per  day  per  man  and  occasional  small  issues 
of  fisv  or  meat  with  fairly  fresh  vegetables  and 
greens.  After  July,  1943  the  rations  became  worse, 
firstly  dropping  to  ten  ounces  of  rice  per  day,  later 

to  eight  ounces  and  then  to  six  ounces,  and  over  the 

$ 

final  six  months  — .  six  or  eight  months  period,  it 
drenred  to  four  ounces  of  rice  per  man  per  day. 

Ard  during  that  period  there  was  no  fish  or  meat 
issue  whatsoever,  fairly  regular  issues  of  a  very 
poor  quality  sweet  potato  amounting  to  approximately 
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four  ounces  per  man,  and  issues  of  sweet  potato  tops 
and  the  ties  of  Kasava  potatoes. 

Q  Did  you  observe  how  tho  Japanese  were  being 
fed  during  this  time? 

A  Yes.  On  frequent  occasions  I  v/as  able  to 
observe  the  Japanese  rations  being  issued,  being 
prepared,  and  to  even  observe  the  Japanese  eating 
their  rations.  It  v.as  always  sufficient,  although 
in  tho  latter  period,  that  is,  that  last  six  or 
eight  months,  their  rice  ration  was  decreased  to 
about  fifteen  or  seventeen  ounces  per  day  per  man; 
but  they  always  had  quite  liberal  ration  of  fish, 
and  any  amount  of  vegetables  which  had  been  harvested 
from  gardens  which  were  made  not  only  on  the  island 
of  i.mbon  but  on  the  island  of  Ceram. 

q  Could  "ou  tell  the  Tribunal  of  what  available 
food  suppl"  there  was  on  tho  island  in  the  form  of 
reserve? 

A  I  was  informed  by  the  Japanese  quartermaster 
that  there  was  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  year's  ration 
rice  ration—  sufficient  for  a  floating  population 
of  from  three  to  ten  thousand  Japanese. 
q  When  were  you  informed  of  this? 

A  In  early  19*5  and  later  after  the  Japanese 
capitulation. 
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Q  What  was  the  result  to  the  prisoners  of 
the  rations  they  wore  on? 

A  Durinp  the  latter  eight  months’  period, 
when  the  ration  was  four  ounces  of  rice,  there  were 
two  months  when  there  was  a  variation*  During  the 
month  of  November  there  was  nc  rice  ration  whatsoever. 
The  substitute  was  rine  our.cc-s  of  tapioca  flour. 

The  following  month,  in  December,  the  ration  was 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  rice  and  about  seven  and 
a  half  ounces  of  tapioca  flou". 

Q  Well,  now,  what  effect  did  it  hdve  upon 
the  health  of  the  prisoners? 

A  It  caused  very  obvious  signs  of  malnutrition, 
great  loss  of  weight,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
death  roll  mounting  to  such  shocking  proportions 
in  the  latter  three  months. 

Q  How  many  died  in  the  last  three  months? 

A  In  May  of  1945,  42  mer  died;  in  June,  72; 
and  in  July,  94. 

q  What  was  the  state  of  health  of  the  Japanese 
at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender? 

A  They  were  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  health. 
They  showed  no  signs  of  malnutrition  and  no  more 
symptoms  or  outward  signs  of  beri-beri  than  they 
wou? d  under  normal  circumstances. 
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q  How  wore  the  prisoners  treated  as  to 

* 

accommodations  ? 

A  Accommodation  was  very  good  in  the  early 
stages.  We  were  confined  in  the  barracks  that  we 
had  previously  occupied  prior  to  the  Japanese 
invasion. 

q  When  did  the  accommodation  change? 

A  From  about  July,  1942,  the  Japanese  took 
over  six  or  eight  of  our  huts  and  used  them  as 
storehouses  for  small  arms  ammunition  or  foodstuffs. 
q  iind  how  did  this  affect  the  r.risoners? 

A  It  did  rot  affect  us  very  much  until  when 
in  about  November,  1942,  they  increased  the  store 
by  creating  a  bomb  dump  of  approximately  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  high-explosive  and  armor-piercing 

bombs  right  within  the  camp  .;rca, 

THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  adjourn  until  half- 


pnst  one. 


(Whereupon,  at  1200,  a  recess  was  taken.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


1330. 


The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at 


MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 


Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 
JOHH  CHARGES  V  A  li  N  0  0  T  E  tt,  called 
as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution, 
resumed  the  stand  and  testified  as  follow  s* 

BY  LIEUT.  COLOiiEL  MOhNANE  (Continuing) 

Q  Mr.  Van  Wooten,  before  the  luncheon  adjourn¬ 
ment  you  were  telling  us  of  the  bomb  dump  being  made 
in  the  camp.  Where  was  that  situated  with  regard  to 
other  occupied  buildings  in  the  camp? 

A  The  bomb  dump  was  situated  v/ithin  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  our  camp  hospital,  v/ithin  fifteen  feet 
of  the  Australian  officers'  sleeping  quarters,  and 
within  seventy-five  feet  of  the  compound  in  which  were 
interned  seme  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 

Dutch  women  and  children. 

Q  When  had  these  women  and  children  come  into 

the  camp? 

A  After  the  Dutch  army  personnel  who  were 
prisoners  had  been  moved  tc  Hainan  Island.  These 
Dutch  women. and  children  who  had  been  interned  in  the 
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town  of  Ambon  had  boon  transferred  and  occupied  the 
seme  compound  that  those  Dutch  army  personnel  had  been 
in  previously. 

Q  Was  any  protost  mcdo  about  the  situation  of 
this  bomb  dump? 

A  Yes.  A  protest  v/as  made  on  several  occasions. 
One  occasion  I  v/as  present,  and  Captain  Hook,  who  v/es 
then  our  adjutant,  made  the  protest  to  IKIUCKI  who  was 
camp  interpreter  and  ccmp  manager. 

THE  INTERPRETER i  Was  that  a  navy  captain  or 
army  captain,  Mr.  Vi/itness? 

THE  WITNESS:  Army  captain.  Hook  —  H-o-o-k. 

Q  Whet  did  ho  reply? 

A  The  reply  v/es:  "Romember  your  status  as 
prisoners  cf  v/ar.  You  have  no  rights.  International 
law  and  Red  Cross  convention  is  dead." 

Q  Were  any  other  representations  made  at  about 
that  time? 

A  Yes.  We  made  requests  and  representations 
in  an  effort  to  get  our  prison  camp  marked  as  a  prison 
camp,  and  to  get  our  camp  hospital  marked  v/ith  a  red 
cross.  All  these  representations  met  with  a  similar 
reply. 

q  To  whom  were  those  representations  made? 

a  In  the  first  instance  they  wore  made  to 
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IKIUCHI.  He  was  our  only  line  cf  approach.  We 
asked  him  to  pass  them  on,  and  in  practically  all 
cases  he  flatly  refused  but  sometJmes  he  said:  "I 
will  ask  headquarters." 

Q  Did  he  ever  tell  you  of  any  reply  which  came 
from  headquarters? 

A  Not  as  an  actual  reply  to  a  request.  But  on 
many  occasions  he  saids  "It  is  headquarters'  order." 

g  Now,  will  you  tell  the  Tribunal  what  hap¬ 
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pened  on  the  15th  of  February  19*3? 

A  On  the  15th  of  February  19*3,  at  11:30  a.m., 
the  bomb  dump  was  bombed  by  Allied  aircraft.  In  the 
initial  fall  of  bombs  the  hut  and  bomb  coses  were  set 
on  fire.  The  bomb  dump  did  not  explode  immediately. 

Two  Australian  prisoners  had  been  injured  in  the  initial 
fall  of  bombs.  It  was  obvious  to  us  that  the  dump  was 
going  to  explode.  Frantic  efforts  were  made  to  clear 
the  camp  hospital,  the  injured  men  and  the  Dutch  women 
and  children  some  cf  whom  had  also  boen  injured.  There 
were  approximately  fifty  patients  in  our  camp  hospital 
at  the  time,  some  of  whom  were  stretcher  patients  and 
had  to  be  moved  to  an  area  still  within  the  camp  area 
but  approximately  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the  bomb 
dump.  Approximately  two  minutes  elapsed  before  tho 
dump  blew  up.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  explosion  six 
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Australian  officers  end  four  other  renks  wore  killed, 
some  twenty-seven  Dutch  women  end  children  were  killed, 
twenty  Australians  suffered  very  serious  injuries, 
end  another  seventy  Australians  minor  injuries.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  Dutch  women  and  children  also  were 

injured  by  this  explosioi  . 

Q  Did  any  of  the  injured  die  subsequently  as 
a  result  of  the  explosion? 

A  Yes. 

Q  You  cannot  say  how  many? 

A  One  Australian  officer  died  os  a  direct  re¬ 
sult,  and  two  Dutch  women. 
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flew  over? 

MR.  LEVIN:  Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to 
object  to  that  statement  of  the  witness  when  he  said 
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what  the  plane  appeared  t»  be  doing,  and  I  think 

that  that  portion  of  his  answer  ought  to  be  disregarded. 

THF  PRESIDENT:  A  commissioned  officer  in 
his  position  could  have  the  necessary  experience  to 
justify  such  testimony.  You  may  cross-examine  as  to 
his  qualifications  at  this  stage  if  you  wish,  Hr.  Levin. 

A  The  camp  presented  a  very  devastated  face. 

Huts,  or  burning  remnants  of  huts, scattered  over  on 
area  of  about  five  or  six  acres  and  in  the  center 
a  few  badly  battered  buildings  displaying  a  red  cross. 
q  ”hot  happened  then  to  the  Dutch  nationals 

who  were  in  the  camp? 

A  After  having  received  whet  little  first  --:id 
we  could  give  them,  they  were  transferred  to  the 
town  of  Ambon  and  quartered  in  what  had  been  the 
Bethany  Church.  After  being  kept  there  for  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks  they  were  shipped  away  where,  I 

subsequently  heard,  was  Hecassar. 

q  can  you  tell  the  Tribunal  what  the  conditions 

were  like  where  they  were  quartered  at  the  Eethany 
Church? 

A  They  were  quartered  in  a  building  which  was 
not  capable  of  holding  onywhere  near  the  number  at 
ell  comfortably;  very  crowded  with  no  facilities,  no 
latrines  except  a  temporary  trench  system,  no  protection 
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•against  oerlcl  bombings,  end  the  church  was  then  in 
the  center  of  what  was  practically  a  continual  target. 

Q  On  the  15th  of  February  did  you  take  over 
any  particular  duties'11 

A  On  the  15th  of  February  I  was  a  pointed 
camp  adjutant  and  mode  responsible  for  all  the  official 
Japanese  contact. 

Q  What  provision  wos  then  mode  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoners? 

A  We  hod  to  rebuild  our  camp  without  any 
assistance  whatsoever  from  the  Japanese  excepting 
that  they  did  supply  r.  small  quantity  of  otap  for 
hoofing. 

q  When  the  rebuilding  wos  complete  was  there 

sufficient  accommodation? 

A  There  was  sufficient  accommodation  providing 

they  crowded  the  men  into  the  huts,  sleeping  fifty- 
two  men  to  a  hut,  100  feet  long  end  20  feet  wide. 

Q  Now,  coming  to  the  28th  of  August,  1944, 

what  happened  on  that  date? 

A  The  28th  of  August,  1944,  the  town  of  Ambon 
was  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  aerial  bombardment.  On 
that  date  about  24  Liberators  bombed  the  area  in  which 
our  camp  was  loerted.  The  camp  et  this  stage  was  still 
Paw  cf  nflntT  .Tsnanese  small  arms,  food  stuffs, 
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end  had  quite  a  number  of  gun  positions  or  emplace¬ 
ments  within  the  camp  area.  Around  the  circumference 
of  the  cemp  there  were  also  smell  caliber  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns. 

Q  ’’as  the  camp  hit? 

A  The  greater  portion  of  the  camp  was  again 

completely  destroyed. 

Q  What  casualties  did  you  suffer? 

A  Three  Australians  wore  killed  and  fifteon 

injured . 

Q  Prior  to  this  bombardment  was  there  any 
markings  to  show  it  was  a  orisoner  of  war  comp? 

A  There  was  no  markings. 

Q  Now,  how  was  the  camp  rebuilt? 

A  It  was  rebuilt  from  scaps  of  timber  that  was 
salvaged  from  the  wreckage  with  atup  which  we  had  to 
make  ourselves,  and  the  only  labor  that  we  could  use 
was  the  very  sick  men  that  were  left  in  the  camp. 

Q  Well, now,  what  was  the  total  of  camp  accommo¬ 

dation  you  had  then? 

A  We  managed  to  rebuild  eight  huts. 

Q  Did  they  provide  sufficient  accommodation 

for  the  men  still  left  alivo? 

A  They  provided  accommodation  on  the  same 

standard  as  prior  to  the  bombing. 
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Q  ’"hat  happened  to  tho  sick?  j 

A  Tho  side  wore  forced  to  livo  in  tho  same  hut,  . 

that  is,  one  hut  was  set  osldo  for  oil  non  who  wore 
sick  but  were  not,  in  tho  Japonosu  opinion,  sick 

enough  to  go  into  tho  hospital. 

Q  Well  now,  with  regard  to  clothing,  v/hat  was 

tho  condition  with  regard  to  that? 

A  Over  the  whole  period  at  the  prison  camp 
tho  Japanese  issued  a  quantity  of  lap-laps,  w..ich 
would  bo  sufficient  for  about  one  per  nan,  and  also 
throe  bolts  of  shirting,  khaki  shirting. 

Q  With  regard  to  footwear? 

A  Footwoar  was  always  very  short.  v.'o  had 
quite  a  large  stock  of  Australian  arry  boots  prior 
to  the  Japanese  invasion,  and  after  thoy  h-d  token 
the  smaller  sloes  from  thet  stock, on  several  occasions 
they  issued  us  with  the  remaining  pairs ,  but  never 

sufficient  to  moot  our  requirements. 

q  Then  with  regard  to  footwear  and  clothing, 

how  were  the  survivors  dressed  on  the  dote  of  the 
Japanese  surrender? 

..  Of  the  123  non  who  rocoverod,  approximately 
one-third  would  have  footwear  other  than  improvised 
sandals  or  clogs ,  and  that  footwoar  is  what  we  would 
torn  unserviceable  •  Bvery  man  had  at  least  one  pair 
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of  shorts  which  had  boon  nade  up  fron  the  shirting 
that  had  been  supplied  by  the  Japanese. 

Q  And  was  the  clothing  adoquate  during  the 

period  of  your  confinement? 

A  It  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  men  decently 

clad.  It  could  not  be  classed  as  adequate. 

Q  Now,  coning  to  the  treatnent  of  the  sick, 
what  was  the  position  with  regard  to  nodical  supplies? 

A  Medical  supplies  at  all  tires  were  inade¬ 
quate.  The  carp  hospital  was  run  under  a  senior 
medical  officor,  Captain  Davidson,  until  he  was 
killed  on  the  15th  of  February,  1943,  from  a  bomb 
blast. 

Q  T.'hat  steps  were  taken  to  secure  medical 

supplies  from  the  Japanese? 

A  Requisitions  in  writing  were  made  monthly, 
and  if  ever  cir cutis tances  required  —  special  cir- 
cuiistances  required  anything  additional  over  and  above 
vhat  we  ted  requisitioned  lor,  snecial  requisitions 
were  put  in,  too. 

Q  Did  you  receive  the  supplies  you  requisitioned 

for? 

A  We  never  received  the  requisition  in  full. 
Occasionally,  we  received  the  more  unnecessary  items. 

Q  Well,  now,  coming  to  194-3,  what  was  the 
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condition  of  tho  r.en  in  hospitals? 

A  A  largo  number  of  tho  men  wore  showing 
symptoms  of  beri-beri  and  malnutrition  in  1943  ond 
the  hospital  — 

Q  And  what  supplies  did  you  get  for  their 
treatment? 

A  To  combat  beri-beri,  nothing. 

Q  Veil,  now,  wero  any  of  the  men  suffering 
from  tropical  ulcers? 

A  From  1943  onwards  tropical  ulcers  were 
very  much  in  evidence.  In  late  1944  to  the  end  of 
the  war  tho  greater  number  of  men  in  tho  camp  had 
terrific  tropical  ulcers. 

Q  What  modical  supplies  were  provided  for 

their  treatment? 

A  On  several  occasions  we  received  a  few 
grains  of  iodoform,  very  limited  numbers  of  bandages 
I  can  recall  one  particular  occasion  when  we  had 
over  200  men  suffering  from  tropical  ulcers,  varying 
in  sizes  fr-m  a  small  tropical  ulcer  up  to  the  stage 
where  it  covered  practically  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
The  supply  of  bandages  was  one  bandage  to  cover  the 

whole  camp  for  one  month. 

Q  Nov/,  for  tte  performance  of  operations, 

were  any  instruments  provided? 
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A  No  instruments  wore  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  comp.  On  one  occcsion  when  an  amputation  hod 
to  be  performed  c  request  was  made  for  the  necessary 
instruments.  These  instruments  we  re  pronised,  but 
were  not  supplied  for  a  period  of  three  days,  and 
this  seriously  jeopardized  the  patient’s  chances  of 
recovering.  He  subsequently  died.  The  few  instru¬ 
ments  that  v/e  did  have  wore  inadequate.  Tropical 
ulcers  had  to  bo  cut  with  very  blunt  scissors  and 
scalpels.  Other  operations  wore  performed,  one, 
another  ar.pufcaticn ,  was  about  four  inches  above  the 
knee,  had  to  be  performed  with  a  butcher’s  Knife  and 
a  butcher's  saw. 

Q  Now,  with  regard  to  anesthetics,  wore  they 
provided? 

A  On  several  occasions  we  were  provided  with 
small  quantities  of  anesthetic,  but  no  local  anes¬ 
thetics,  and  the  majority  of  the  anesthetic  provided 

was  chloroform,  no  ether. 

Q  \7ell,  now,  with  regard  to  patients  who  died 

or  prisoners  who  died,  were  any  certificates  sub¬ 
mitted? 

A  Death  certificates  had  to  be  supplied  to 
Japanese  headquarters  for  every  man  who  died.  Besides 
showing  the  usual  particulars^  of  the  nan,  his  rank, _ 
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next  of  kin,  the  cause  of  death  had  to  be  stated, 
and  the  doctor’s  diagnosis  was  very  rarely  taken. 

Any  diagnosis  which  indicated  that  the  patient 
died  of  starvation  or  malnutrition  was  immediately 
altered  by  the  Japanese.  They  forced  us  to  say 
that  he  died  with  beri-beri  or  some  other  disease. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  r'hat  would  you  say  is  the 

cause  of  beri-beri? 

THE  WTT1T.?®  i  Lack  of  vitamin  B-l  in  the 

diet. 

Q  r  coning  to  April,  194-5,  will  you 

tell  the  T.'lhvnal  about  a  series  of  experiments 
which  took  place7 

A  Nine  groups,  each  consisting  of  ten  men,  and 
each  group  consisting  of  men  of  similar  condition, 
that  is,  one  group  would  consist  solely  of  men  who 
were  hospital  patients  and  suffering  from  beri-beri; 
another  group  would  consist  of  patients  who  were  not 
in  hospital  but  who  suffered  from  beri-beri;  another 
group  consisted  of  men  who  were  a  little  stronger;  or 
another  group  would  be  of  reasonably  fit  men.  A  , 
Japanese  medical  officer  then  took  a  blood  test  of 
each  man  of  nil  -  of  each  of  these  groups.  They 
then  gave  a  course  of  injections, injections  that 
were  supposed  to  be  vitamin  B-l  and  caseine.  After 
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tv?o  or  throw  days  a  further  Injection  was  given,  this 
'  tine  of  T.  A.  B.,  and  the  course  of  injections  con¬ 
tinued  over  a  period  of  one  nonth.  During  this  period 
certain  groups  received  a  slightly  increased  ration. 
The  additional  ration  consisted  of  150  grans  of  sweet 
potato  and  about  200  grans  of  sago.  If  a  can  was 

still  alive  at  the  end  of  the  one  month’s  period  a 

7  . 

further  blood  test  was  taken. 

0  Well,  did  any  of  the  men  die  during  this 

v 

in  course? 

A  Of  the  men  who  were  in  the  classification  o 
1?1  being  very  sick,  who  were  hospital  pationts,  very  few 


survived  the  period. 

Q  Can  you  say  how  many  altogether  died  during 

r.  this  experimental  course? 

A  Approximately  50. 

,,  q  Well,  now,  coming  to  the  work  that  was  done 

in  by  prisoners  of  wer  in  the  camp,  what  did  that  con- 

sist  of? 
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A  During  tho  first  two  or  three  months,  very 
little  work.  After  that,  work  consisted  of  road- 
making,  road  repairing,  digging  trenches,  tunnels, 
loading  and  unloading  ships.  This  entailed  handling 
of  all  sorts  of  cargoes.  Cargoes  consisted  of  bombs 
end  ammunition,  gasoline,  coal,  foodstuffs,  and  ' 
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merchandise. 

Q  Vhat  other  work  having  particular  relation 
to  the  war  was  done? 

A  Disposal  of  unexploded  bombs,  delousing  of 
mine  fields,  transporting  bombs  and  ammunition. 

Q  Veil,  now,  v/hat  was  the  physical  condition 
of  the  men  when  they  were  engaged  on  these  tasks? 

A  From  the  end  of  1943  onward  physical  condi¬ 
tion  became  gradually  worse  until,  from  the  middle 
of  1944,  the  men  who  were  required  to  work  were  in 
an  indescribably  low  condition, 

Q  Veil 1  now,  when  you  say,  "indescribably  low," 
what  did  they  look  like? 

A  All  the  men  at  this  stage  were  thin  end 
emaciated.  i£any  could  not  walk  unless  with  the  aid 
of  sticks  or  crutches,  and  almost  all  had  lost  weight. 

A  nan  who  would  normally  weigh  160  pounds  was  still 
working  while  weighing  80  pounds  or  90. 

Q  Could  you  give  the  Tribunal  any  instances 
of  men's  deaths  being  caused  by  the  unreasonable 
nature  of  the  work  they  were  required  to  do?  Take 
Private  Tullett  as  a  case,  please. 

A  Private  Tullett  was  a  member  of  a  working 
party  which  in  December,  1943,  the  8th  of  December, 

,  they  were  required  to  work  at  the  ship  yard. 
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Tho  work  entailed  swimming  out  to  a  small  craft 
and  floating  timber  into  the  shore.  The  distance 

would  be  about  200  or  250  yards. 

Q  V.Tiat  happened  to  him? 

A  .  Private  Tulle tt  was  drowned. 
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The  work  entailed  swimming  out  to  a  small  craft 
end  floating  timber  into  the  shore.  The  distance 

v/ould  bo  about  200  or  250  yards. 

Q  ''.'hat  happened  to  him? 

A  Private  Tullett  was  drowned. 
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eking  of  bombs, 


q  v/ith  regard  to  the  cr 
-ou  tell  the  Tribunal  what  happened? 

A  One  party  was  ordered  by  the  Japanese 
,as  to  consist  of  five  men  They  were  requisitioned 
to  do  blacksmi thing  work.  Specialists  were  not  r 
qulrcd.  The  task  was  to  crack  open  five  hundred -pound 
high  explosive  bombs  end  prise  out  the  picric  acid 
explosive  compound  The  system,  as  instructed  by  the 
Japanese  supervisor,  '’ns  to  break  up  the  comooun 
„ith  the  use  of  a  metal  hammer  and  a  metal  gad  This 
aystem  continued  despite  protests  made  by  the  men  who 

were  working  on  the  Job. 
q  What  happened? 

[  0ne  of  these  bombs  exploded  killing  one  man 

outright  and  inflicting  shocking  casunltles-lnjurles 

on  three  ethers.  These  three  men  died  within  two  da, 
k  well,  now,  coming  to  November  of  1944  and 

_  iii /mg?  e~rrv  "  wi]  1  you  tell  the  Tribunal 
the  Job  of  "long  c^rry,  y 

about  that? 

A  The  "long  carry"  was  a  name  prisoners  gave 
to  a  task  of  carrying  cement  and  bombs  from  a  villa* 
caned  llitoemori  to  Batoegon.  These  villages  were 
both  situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  -unbon,  both 
„„  the  sea  front.  The  overland  trip  between  these 
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a  very  tortuous  truck.  The  prisoners  were  required 
to  curry,  firstly,  one  90-pound  br.g  of  cement  each 
over  this  truck  and  when  the  cement  had  been  completed, 
it  was  a’-out  throe  weeks  after  the  start  of  the  .lob, 
they  wore  required  to  carry  150-pound  bombs  between 
two  men.  The  track  was  of  such  a  nature  that  men  had 
to  proceed  on  all  fours  on  many  occasions.  The  work 
party  would  commence  at  0630  and  continue  until  1930 
each  day.  Men  would  be  driven  alone  this  course 
by  guards  who  were  traveling  with  very  light  equip¬ 
ment  only.  After  the  work  party  had  been  in  operation 
for  about  a  week,  men  were  in  the  most  cases  exhausted 
and,  in  our  opinion,  and  in  the  doctor's  -  according 
to  the  doctor's  instructions  -  not  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  job.  Nevertheless,  they  were  ordered  to 
carry  out  the  work  and  would  be  extremely  exhausted 
on  returning  to  camp.  On  many  occasions  men  would 
be  carried  back  into  camp  and  on  some  occasions 
these  men  were  unconscious!  and  on  at  least  one 
occasion  the  man  was  admitted  Immediately  to  the  . 
hospital  and  never  regained  consciousness. 

Each  day  the  Japanese  would  requisition 
for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  more  men  than  we  could 
supply.  The  normal  morning  procedure  was  then  to 

call  out  all  the^ick_men_and__select^those^that^they^ 
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considered  capable  of  doing  the  Job.  These  m  , 
many  of  whom  could  walk  only  with  the  eld  of  a  stick, 
were  then  forced  to  carry  these  loads  over  the  1  g 
carry"  course. 

Q  What  rations  were  they  getting  at  that  tim 
A  in  November,  1944,  the  ration  was  no  rice 

and  nine  ounces  of  tapioca  flour. 

q  Could  this  lime  and  these  bombs  have  been 

carried  more  easily  in  another  way? 

A  Yes,  both  the  villages  were  on  the  seacoast. 

The  Japanese  had  a  large  number  of  landing  barges  and 
other  barges  which  were  available  to  do  the  Job  and 
the  cement  and  bombs,  once  they  had  been  transported 

to  Hitoemorl,  were  never  used. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  How  could  men  in  that  condi- 

‘  tion  be  made  to  carry  such  loads  over  such  a  course? 

'  the  WITNESS:  The  guards  who  accompanied  the 

8  work  party  were  armed  with  pistols  and  each  carried 
’  plck  handle  or  its  equivalent,  and  men  would  be 
„  driven  over  the  course  by  the  use  of  a  pick  handle. 

„  the  PRESIDENT:  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 

23  minutes. 

24  (Whereupon,  at  1445,  a  recess 

«  was  taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  resumed  as  follows  0 - 
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T;!E  PRESIDENT:  Colonel  ’ornane. 

BY  LIETTT.  COLONEL  KORNANE  (Continuing): 

q  You  have  tolc  us  how  the  Japanese  called 
•vent  through  the  sick  parades  to  get  men  to  work. 

'.i oulo  they  ever  go  through  the  hospital  for  that 

purpose? 

A  Yes.  On  many  occasions  when  we  could  not 
supply  the  numbers  that  they  demanded  they  woulc  go 
through  the  hospital  and  endeavor  to  select  them  from 

them. 

(j  And  what  would  they  60  there? 

A  I  have  3een  the  Japanese  camp  manager  and 
Individual  guards  order  men  up  out  of  hospital  beds. 

If  they  said  that  they  were  Incapable  of  going  to 
work  they  would  beat  them  until  they  did  get  out. 

t  "in  you  tell  the  Tribunal  about  the  esse  of 

Private  Wilkinson? 

A  Private  Wilkinson  was  one  of  those  patients 
who  were  forced  to  go  to  work  dally  but  who,  In  the 
Japanese  opinion,  were  not  qualified  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  or  patients  In  the  hospital.  One  morning  when 
we  could  not  supply  the  numbers  demanded  by  the 
Japanese,  guards  made  a  round  of  the  sleeping  huts 
and  any  man  who  was  found  lying  on  his  bed  was  beaten 
until  he  came  out  on  the  road.  .1  guard  saw  Private 
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'-Vi  lk  ins  on  on  his  bed  covered  with  a  blanket.  TT«r 
pulled  the  blanket  off  and  had  struck  several  blows 
before  he  realized  that  Private  "ilkinson  was  dead. 
Private  V/ilkinson  had  died  before  we  coulo  acmit  him 
to  hospital. 

Q  ’/hat  did  he  die  of? 

A  Malnutrition,  beriberi,  end  sheer  exhaustion. 

^  Well,  now,  did  the  medical  officer  ever  try 
to  prevent  the'  Japanese  from  taking  sick  men  to  work? 

A  Yes.  On  many  occasions  he  tried  to  prevent 
it,  but  although  he  was  allowed  to  run  his  own  sick 
parades  and  treat  his  own  hospital  patients,  his 
aovice  was  very  rarely  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

<  And  what  —  was  he  subjected  to  ill-treatment 


on  that  account? 

A  He  was  often  threatt 
I  could  only  recall'  one  occai 

actually  struck. 

q  7hen  these  sick  men 

hospital,  have  you  noticed  w 
A  They  were  taken  fro 


i 
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fell  and  collapsed,  they  were  kicked  whilst  on  the 
ground. 

Q  Tell  the  Tribunal  about  the  case  of  Private 
J.  F.  Smith. 

A  Private  Smith,  on  the  particular  aay  In 
question,  was  not  detaileo  for  a  party.  He  had  been 
classified  as  too  sick  to  work.  But  some  of  the 
other  members  who  had  been  detailed  for  the  work 
party  had  collapsed  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  Japanese 
to  take  their  place.  He  was  standing  in  the  work 
party,  leaning  on  a  stick,  showing  he  was  obviously 
suffering  great  pain  from  a  tropical  ulcer.  He  wa3 
also  very  thin  and  weak,  and  when  asked  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  his  reply  to  IKEUGHI,  the  camp  manager, 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  work  because  of 
his  tropical  ulcer.  He  was  then  struck  and  IKEUCHI 
deliberately  kicked  his  tropical  ulcer.  Kicking  and 
punching  continued  until  Private  Smith  was  able  to 

get  onto  his  feet  again. 

The  work  party  was  scheduled  to  co  gardening 

about  two  miles  out  cS  our  camp  area.  They  had  to 
walk  to  the  gardens,  and  Private  Smith  collapsed  after 
he  had  gone  about  20C  yards.  He  was  again  kicked  and 
punched  by  IKEUCHI  and  then  permitted  to  come  back  to 
camp,  but  was  forced  to  continue  working  in  sight  of 
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the  guard  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Have  you  finished  with  the 
•"long  carry"? 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  MORNANE:  Yes,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  ''/hat  were  the  deaths  on  thq 
"long  carry"? 

THE  WITNESS:  I  can  only  recall  one  man  who 
died  on  the  "long  carry"  or  at  the  completion  of  the 
"long  carry,"  but  many  men  were  left  in  such  condition 
that  they  died  during  the  next  tvo  or  three  months. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  What  proportion  died? 

THE  WITNESS:  At  least  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  were  engaged  on  the  "long  carry"  died  at 
some  period  immediately  following,  or  prior  to  the 
date  of  recovery. 

Q  Now,  with  regard  to  Inward  mail,  aid  you 
receive  any? 

A  In  Lecember  194-3,  one  batch  of  about  eight 

t 

hundred  letters  arrived  at  the  camp.  These  letters 

were  addressed  to  men  who  were  prisoners  on  Ambon 

•  * 

or  who  had  been  transferred  to  Hainan  Island,  and 
some  to  men  who  were  in  units  based  on  Rabaul  and 
Timor. 

Q  How  many  were  to  men  still  in  your  camp? 

A  About  four  hundred. 
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C  Fhat  happened  to  them? 

A  A  very  few,  about  twenty  or  thirty  letters, 
were  given  out  within  one  week  to  various  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  camp.  Later  on  the  camp  manaper 
adopted  the  attitude  of,  as  a  man  was  dying  in 
hospital  he  would  give  him  a  letter.  The  main  bulk 
of  letters  were  delivered  to  the  camp  about  a  fort¬ 
night  prior  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

C  Do  you  mean  the  main  bulk  of  that  four 
hundred? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Fere  you  permitted  to  forward  any  requests 
to  your  own  government? 

A  No. 

0  Or  to  any  protecting  power? 

A  No,  we  had  no  communication  with  anybody 

at  all  outside  the  camp. 

0  Fell,  now,  with  regard  to  discipline  and 

punishments,  how  was  discipline  enforced? 

A  It  was  enforced  in  the  main  by  summary 

/• 

punishment. 

Q  Of  what,  nature? 

A  Physical  beatings,  punching,  kicking,  and 

minor  form3  of  torture. 

0  ’"hat  were  these  minor  forms  of  torture? 
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A  A  prisoner  would  be  forced  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  puard  with  a  heavy  boulder  held  above  his 
head  for  any  period  from  an  hour  to  two  or  three 
hours;  foroed  to  stand  at  a  position  of  attention, 
only  with  knees  bent,  for  long  periods;  being  forced 
to  assume  the  body  press  position  and  hold  it  for 
Quite  long  periods  until  collapse. 

r  How  often  did  such  punishments  take  place? 

A  Over  the  last  twelve  months  they  were 
practically  a  daily  occurrence. 

C  In  July  of  1942  did  you  see  any  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Dutch? 

A  Yes.  Some  Dutch  men  had  been  apprehended 
when  they  were  endeavoring  to  pass  letters  to  their 
wives  who  were  interned  in  a  civilian  internment 
camp  in  the  township  of  Ambon. 

0  W~at  happened  as  a  result  of  that? 

A  About  thirty  Dutch  officers  and  NCOs  were 
taken  to  a  position  in  front  of  Japanese  head¬ 
quarters  —  the  headquarters  was  situeted  about 
twenty  yards  outside  our  prison  compound  and  over¬ 
looking  it.  About  forty  Japanese,  who  were  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  guards  and  marine  police,  were  then  instruct 
ed  to  beat  them.  The  beating  was  ‘carried  out  with 
nick  handles,  iron  star  pickets,  chains,  sticks, 
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Q  Upon  whose  orders  were  these  men  beaten? 

A  Naval  Captain  ANDO  who,  at  that  stage,  was 
in  command  of  the  garrison. 

Q  Now,  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  treatment 
of  four  Australians  in  November  of  19*2. 

A  In  November,  1942,  four  Australians  were 
apprehended  outside  the  prison  camp  compound  at 
night.  They  were  taken  to  Japanese  Headquarters 
overlooking  our  camp  and  beaten  and  questioned  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  which  was  abcut  three  or 
four  hours.  Efforts  were  made  to  gain  information 
from  them  which  would  toplleat*  other  members  of 
the  camp.  When  no  result  —  results  came  from  this 
interrogation  and  beating,  a  message  was  promulgated 
to  the  prisoners  of  war  telling—  ordering  all  those 
whc  had  been  out  of  camp  to  come  forward.  These 
men  on  the  parade  were  informed  that,  if  they  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  guilt,  they  would  receive  only  a 
light  punishment.  Some  men  came  forward,  but  the 
Japanese  authorities  considered  that  there  were 
more  and  called  in  some  natives  from  a  neighboring 
village  on  an  identification  parade. 

q  as  a  result  of  this  parade,  how  many  did 
the  Japanese  consider  implicated? 

A  Twenty- five  men. 
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{  What  vas  done  to  their? 

A  They  were  all  beaten  and  questioned,  and, 
over  varying  periods,  sometines  from  two  days  up  to 
eleven  days  from  the  beginning  cf  the  punishment. 

Some  were  returned  to  camp.  They  finally  kept  eleven 
men  and  took  them  away  from  the  camp.  About  a  month 
later  re  were  irfcrmed  that  they  had  beer,  executed. 
After  the  war  was  complet'd,  I  was  informed  by  the 
Japanese  that  these  eleven  men  had  been  executed 
by  decapitation  or  the  26th  of  November,  1942. 

Q  Were  oth^r  tortures  than  those  you  have 
mentioned  inflicted  on  the  tventy-five  or  any  of 
their.? 

A  Yes.  During  the  right  individual  guards 
wou^d  thrust  cigarette  butts  into  these  men’s  noses — 
nostrils,  ears,  and  stub  them  on  their  backs.  I 
saw  ore  man  with  his  wrists  bound  together  with  wire. 
He  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  so  that 
his  toes  would  Just  touch  the  ground. 

q  Did  ar.v  of  the  fourteen  who  were  not 
executed  go  irtc  the  hospital? 

A  One  man,  Sapper  Kennedy,  was  admitted  tc 
the  hospital  and  was  an  inmate  for  three  weeks. 

q  What  was  he  suffering  from? 

A  The  doctor's  diagnosis  was  internal  injury 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  kidneys,  also  a  concussion. 

Q  Did  you  see  the  treatment  of  Private  Tait 

on  a  subsequent  occasion? 

A  Yes.  Private  Tait  was--whilst  a  member  of 
a  work  party  he  endeavored  to  souvenir  a  pair  of 
binoculars.  When  he  v; as  apprehended,  he  was  giver 
summary  punishment  b'r  the  guards  who  were  on  the 
spot,  and  on  his  return  to  carp,  it  was  reported  to 
the  Camp  Co  mander  and  the  Camp  Manager.  They 
ordered  that  he  be  punished,  and  the  rurishment 
took  place  within  the  camp  area  in.  front  of  the 
guardhouse.  I  was  forced  to  be  present  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  punishment,  and  the  punishment  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  one  hundred  strokes  with  a  pick 
handle.  When  Tait  was  no  lorger  able  to  stand,  he 
was  beaten  whilst  on  the  ground.  When  he  lost 
consciousness,  he  was  doused  with  cold  water  in  an 
effort  to  bring  him  back.  Efforts  tc  have  the  punish 
ment  reduced  met  with  no  success. 

c  After  losing  consciousness,  did  he  i 

again  recover  consciousness? 

A  On  two  occasions  he  recovered  consciousness. 
On  the  last  occasion  I  managed  to  receive  permission 
to  have  him  admitted  to  our  came  hospital  and  he 
recovered  consciousness  there. 
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Q  What  happened  to  you  when  you  intervened? 

A  I  was  struck  on  several  occasions  for  trying 

tc  intervene  on  his  behalf. 

Q  What  happened  to  Private  Tn'Vt  the  following 

morning? 

A  The  Camp  Manager  IKEUCHI  came  around  to 
lock  for  Tait  the  following  morning  and  found  that 
he  was  in  a  hospital  bed.  He  then  beat  hi*’  with 
his  walking  stick  and  ordered  that  he  lie  on  a 
concrete  floor  with  one  blanket  only. 

C*  iVhat  eventually  happened  to  Tait? 

A  Prior  to  this  beating  Tait  was  suffering 
from  slight  beri-beri,  and  immediately  following 
he  appeared  to  suffer  far  more;  the  beri-beri  con¬ 
dition  had  been  aggravated. 

q  And  when  did  he  die? 

A  About  six  months  later. 

q  Kow,  will  you  tell  the  Tribunal  about  Privates 
Schaefer  and  Elmore? 

A  In,  I  think,  April,  1945,  Private  Schaefer 
and  Private  Elmore  escaped  from  the  prison  compound 
and  were  at  large  for  about  a  fortnight.  Schaefer 
was  recaptured  and  brought  back  to  the  camp  area, 
forced  to  divulge  his  rethod  of  escape  and  intentions, 
and  was  then  taken  away  again.  A  few  days  later,  I 
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was  informed  b'  Japanese  Headquarters  that  he  had 
been  executed  by  decapitation. 

Q  With  regard  to  Private  Elmore,  what  happened 
to  him? 

A  About  a  week  after  Schaefer's  recapture, 

Elmore  was  captured;  and,  according  to  the  Japanese 
report  made  to  me  at  the  time,  he  was  suffering 
from  dysentery  and  died  a  day  after  being  captured, 

^  Jfow,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  the  Tribunal 
about  what  happened  to  Corporal  Solomon  and  three 
other  prisoners  on  the  ]8th  of  April  or  thereabouts. 

A  A  work  party  of  about  fifteen  men  were 
engaged  in  digging  a  tunnel  in  the  vicinity  to  the 
Japanese  ration  store.  Some  members  o*'  the  work 
party  had  beer  successful  in  getting  some  of  these 
rations,  seme  of  which  thev  consumed  or  the  spot; 
others  they  managed  to  smuggle  back,  into  the  camp 
area.  Japanese  Karine  Police,  having  found  the 
loss,  searched  the  camp  area.  They  found  signs  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  camp  and  called  a  purade  of  those 
who  had  been  working  in  the  area. 

q  As  a  result  of  the  questioning,  did  four 
men  admit  having  taken  foodstuffs? 

A  Four  men  admitted  after  they  had  been  promised 
that,  if  they  did  accept  the  responsibility,  they 
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would  rot  be  purished  severely. 

Q  And  what  happened  then? 

A  They  were  giver  hard  labor  within  the 
camp  area  for  a  nericd  of  about  ten  days  and  then 
taken  away  with  their  hands  bound;  and  a  few  days! 
later  I  was  informed  that  they,  too,  had  been 
executed  bv  decapitation. 

Q  Who  informed — 

THE  PF.ESIDE1.T:  Informed  by  whom? 

THE  WITNESS:  IKFUCHI,  the  Camp  Manager, 
informed  me  in  the  first  instance;  and,  on  completion  *■* 
of  the  war,  I  was  informed  by  Commander  of  the 
Garrison  through  his  interpreter,  and  he  also  showed 
me  the  location  of  th. ir  burial. 

BY  LIIUT.  COLONEL  MCRNANE  (Continued): 

Q  Did  he  tell  you  who  was  in  charge  at  their 
execution? 

A  Yes.  At  the  same  time  he  told  me  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  execution  of  Private  Schaefer,  and 
informed  re  that  he  had  no  records  whatsoever  as  to 
who  officiated  the  execution  of  the  previous  eleven. 

The  names  of  the  Japanese  who  officiated  were  Lieutenant 
HONJI  on  one  occasion  and  Lieutenant  UEDA  on  another. 

Q  And  who  were  the  prisoners  executed  on  this 


occasion? 
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A  There  was  Corporal  Solomon,  Private  Wadham, 
Sapper  Morrison  and  Driver  Simpson. 

Q  how,  romlni?  to  the  case  cf  Private  Bovce, 
on  the  11th  cf  July,  19*5,  will  you  tel1 
Tribi nal  what  happened  in  respect  to  him? 

A  Private  Boyce  was  also  apprehended  with 
rations  which  he  had  secured  whilst  on  a  work  party. 

He  was  punished  summarily  and  then  taken  to  police 
headquarters  at  Lateri  where  he  was  tied  up  and 
questioned  further.  He  was  later  returned  to  our 
camp  area  where  he  was  put  in  a  solitary  confinement 
cell  and  tied  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  He 
wa-.  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  about  ten  days, 
allowed  one  meal  per  day,  and  aPout  every  second  day 
was  allowed  to  have  treatment  for  a  very  bad  tropical 
ulcer.  Private  Boyce  broke  out  of  his  solitary 
confinement  cell  and  went  through  the  carp  in  an 
e'fort  to  eet  more  food.  His  absence  was  noticed  by 
a  guard ,  and  he  was  recaptured  and  tied  to  a  pest 
in  frort  of  the  guardhouse.  The  following  morning 
he  was  taken  away  on  a  truck  together  with  some 
Japanese  guards  who  were  armed  with  rifles  and 
another  party  with  picks  and  shovels.  About  a  week 
later  IhEUCHI  informed  me  that  he  had  been  executed. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  I  was  informed  that  Lieutenant 
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